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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The closing Lenten service of the Boston 
Ministers’ Association was held in the 
Church of the Redemption on Monday, 
March 30. The devotional service was 
again conducted by Rev. Max Kapp. 
The soloist was Mr. Francis W. Lacas of 
Malden, with Miss Linda MacDonald at 
the piano. The preacher was Gustave 
H. Leining of Melrose, his theme being 
“Unaware.” 

“The trouble with most of us ministers,” 
said Mr. Leining, ‘is that we inevitably 
suffer from the Monday morning feeling, 
and unfortunately it even lasts far beyond 
Monday morning. We who ought to have 
radiance and inspiration for the struggling 
and depressed, because we are set apart 
for that very task, have no greater per- 
sonal duty than to escape from or never to 
have that Monday morning feeling. 

“We, like other men, are burdened. 
Possibly in these trying days ministers 
are especially burdened. In the sheer 
multiplicity and constant exactions of 
the daily routine and the petty tasks, we 
somehow lose our awareness of the great 
realities by which we must live and out of 
which we can give light and life and faith 
to others. I wish we might make our 
common prayer in the beautiful phrase of 
a recent song, ‘Take the dimness of my 
soul away.’ 

“Our weakness, our loss, perhaps our 
sin, is that we do not enough feel how 
desperately we are needed. We should 
say with the passionate convictions of 
another Paul, ‘Woe is me if I preach not 
this gospel!’ Instead of realizing that 
difficulties are the stuff of strength, we 
shrivel and cower because we are unaware. 
We hold Palm Sunday up for our people 
to see and see it not ourselves. We need 
to realize that Palm Sunday is the symbol 
of an experience every minister endures 
again and again. Multitudes ran to see 
Jesus as to a fire. Then he dared to tell 
respectable people that they were sinners, 
so they turned on him, as they have done 
on the prophets before and since. What 
we need most to remember is that Jesus 
went through all this, even to the Cross, 
without any bitterness or any railing 
that he was unappreciated. Even on the 
Cross itself, instead of being bitter or 
cynical, he prayed that they might be for- 
given, because they too were unaware. 

“And even when it seems to us some- 
times, especially as we grow older, that 
we have no longer a vital part and place 
in things, if we were truly aware we 
would see the necessity of rejoicing that 
the work of the Kingdom goes on whether 
through us or without us. It is for age 
to say to youth: “The need of the world is 
great. Give yourself to it utterly and 
completely.’ It would be well for youth 
to realize that it needs desperately the 
inspiration and support of age. 

“T know that pessimism seems at times 


inevitable. Even the disciples felt it. 
We to-day can not escape it by or in our- 
selves. Here again we must find our 
escape through an answer to that same 
prayer, ‘Take the dimness of my soul 
away.’ It is the fashion in these days to 
decry the easy optimism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. What we need 
is a conviction and awareness that op- 
timism is part and parcel of our faith, a 
faith that ‘in the mud and slime of things, 
there’s something always, always sings.’ 
The dark ages come and we are filled with 
fear, and by that very process we deny 
ourselves the power to bring light inte 
the darkness. Wild moods seize upon us 
in these times of stress, as they did upon 
Moses and Elijah and countless other 
great prophet souls through history. But 
we are guilty of treason to the soul of 
man if we breathe such things to men who 
need our faith to conquer their fears. 


“*“God—let me be aware. 

Let me not stumble blindly down the 
ways, 

Just getting somehow safely through 
the days, 

Not even groping for another hand, 

Not even wondering why it all was 
planned, 

Eyes to the ground, unseeking for the 
light, 

Soul never aching for the wild-winged 
flight. 

Please, keep me eager just to do my 
share. 

God—let me be aware. 


“ “God—let me be aware. 

Stab my soul fiercely with others’ pain. 

Let me walk seeing horror and stain. 

Let my hands, groping, find other hands. 

Give me the heart that divines, under- 
stands. 

Give me the courage, wounded, to fight. 

Flood me with knowledge, drench me 
in light. 

Please, keep me eager, just to do my 
share. 

God—let me be aware.’ 


“We are unaware of God, of Jesus, of 
human experience, of our own vast dreams, 
of our opportunity as a church. God 
make us aware! No other church has 
more to offer the world than the Uni- 
versalist Church. We preach the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, and people go to sleep in the pews 
because they are unaware of what these 
things really mean. If we ourselves were 
truly aware, we should stir the life of to- 
day as the early apostles stirred the life 
of the first century. We crave oppor- 
tunity and power. It will no more come 
down from Heaven than the Kingdom of 
God. It comes from within the human 
spirit—enduring, suffering, daring, dying 
if need be, because no longer unaware.” 
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Editorial 


THE BELLS OF ETERNITY 


E wish to describe a little book* called “With 
the Door Open,” written by a Dane named 
Larsen. The book will have short shrift 
from our wise men. It will not take them ten min- 
utes to discover that it is all “rubbish and moon- 
shine,” and that the author belongs in sub-section d 
of chapter ten on “Religious Delusions.’”’ And yet 
we muster up temerity enough to commend this book. 
We have a feeling that there is quite a group of people 
among our readers to whom it will bring reassurance 
and comfort. It is a bit of mystical literature. The 
author describes with simplicity his own religious 
experience, with the door left open so that we can 
enter and share the experience with him if we choose. 
But before he goes four pages he writes: ““There! Now 
my hearers are all in the secret and may take to their 
heels.”” And what is the secret? He has experienced 
eternity. In this universe there is quite a family of 
people who experience eternity and quite a collection 
of family documents. It may well be, he says, that 
he is the least in the family, but he belongs to the 
family of St. Francis, Molinos, Jesus, and the great 
Indian writers. 

It is not at all surprising that we feel a little 
apologetic about commending such a book, for there 
are many odd folks who are weak imitators of the 
great mystics. They parade their mysticism, cum- 
ber our homes with their writings, and weary us with 
their bad grammar and nonsense. 

When a real mystic arrives, however, his clear 
true word does something to us deep down. It is 
almost as if a living thing were in us, overlaid with the 
cares of this world. but begging for a chance to grow. 
And it makes us feel as if we never would truly live 
until we give it a chance. 

Why should it be thought so strange a thing that 
a man may experience eternity here and now, that 
he may free himself from the handcuffs which the two 
policemen, ‘“‘Time” and “Space,” have snapped on 
his wrists, that he may put his troublesome ego to 
sleep, and that he find the overflowing happiness which 
comes out of something beside lot or circumstance? 

Here is a man of that kind. Johannes Anker 


*“With the Door Open.” By J. Anker Larsen. Trans- 
lated from the German. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $1.50. 


Larsen, born in 1874, took his degree in philosophy at 
the University of Copenhagen. He became a promp- 
ter in a country theater, then an actor in Copenhagen, 
and finally ‘‘a theatrical instructor.” He began his 
literary work by collaborating in writing plays and in 
producing short stories by himself. In 1923, he be- 
came famous by winning the prize of 70,000 kronen 
($12,000) offered by a firm of Danish publishers for 
the best novel of idealistic tendency written by a 
Dane or Norwegian. 

“With the Door Open” comes.to us from one who 
is not a worker in the field of religion, but an actor 
and a writer. 

We who have long insisted that religion is a much 
greater thing than the institutions of religion, and 
that it is in fact as broad as life itself, ought to rejoice 
to find people outside the professional ministry ren- 
dering such great service to religion as is rendered 
by this book. 

We fear that the writer is not much pleased with 
some of us in the professional field. 

When God entered his life, warm and powerful, 
with his realization of God came his realization of 
the temptation “to make of God’s grace a pleasure’ 
and make God Himself the last great dissipation of 
man.” 

To make God the end rather than a means to the 
great end of living, always has been the temptation 
of the religious. As Larsen says, “one is as much 
enslaved by the more refined appetites of the soul as 
by the coarser lusts of the body.” \ 

Our ‘doing good” appears to him at times to be 
doubtful good. He says: ‘““Men have been proud, 
full of intention in their goodness. . .. There is 
hardly anything which causes so much trouble as this 
‘good,’ the arbitrary good, the self-satisfied good, the 
boastful good, the good which at all costs must be 
forced upon our neighbors.”’ 

In our religious education there is something 
lacking: “We carefully feed and foster that side of 
the child which says ‘I want it,’ which grasps at 
everything it sees, even at the moon and stars that it 
can never reach; but the other side, the eternal, re- 
mains unheeded.”’ 

If we experience God, naming God is compara- 
tively unimportant, he thinks. ‘Find the strong and 
warm hand—the possibility is given to every one; 
look for it inside or outside the church, let it lead 
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you, and on your way call it what you like, Jesus, 
Buddha, Lord, God, Allah—when it has led you into 
the reality of being you will be silent and find no name 
for it. Perhaps later on your grateful heart whispers 
God because that is the name above all names.” 

About our possessions also he has something to 
say: ‘“‘When we forget that the things we own belong 
to us, when our joy in their ownership is drowned in 
the joy of their existence, our lungs will have begun 
to breathe eternity.” 

We have told little about this book. It is only 
112 pages long. It is commended by Professor Otto 
and by Rufus Jones. It has an introduction, written 
by the professor of the History of Religion at the 
University of Copenhagen. 

It is simply the story of how one man found the 
great ultimate reality, kept contact with it and gained 
liberation from fear, death and the ever constant de- 
mands of the ego. The striking thing is that he found 
Eternity without giving up life. He found it in a 
busy life. As Professor Gronbech says: “The great 
mystics .... have purposely shut themselves out 
from every day life in order to immerse themselves in 
its blessedness (in the Eternal). Here comes a man 
who realizes that eternity can flourish in the midst of 
our daily interests and activities and that it can be in 
men an ever flowing fountain that keeps life fresh and 
sweet.” 

* * 


SHALL WE LAY AN EMBARGO ON IMPORTS? 
ECAUSE of rather intimate association with a 
group of clergymen serving the Congregational 
churches, we were permitted recently to hear a 
discussion of a subject which has been up more than 
once in the Universalist fellowship. 

Many clergymen are out of work. There do not 
seem to be churches for them—that is, the kind of 
churches which they think they can take. A great 
many ministers of Methodist, Baptist and Presby- 
terian churches are called to Congregational churches, 


and thus deprive ministers trained in Congregational: 


seminaries of these places. The question had been 
raised as to whether the Congregationalists should 
lay an embargo on these imports of ministers, and 
thus relieve their own men of the competition. The 
Congregational clergymen to whom we talked said 
“no” emphatically. In the first place, they asserted 
that the principle was wrong, and that the test of a 
man ought to be his ability to do the work. 

In the second place, they said that their own 
ministers would have to face competition if they had 
gone into other fields like law or medicine, and that 
they had no right to be protected as ministers in places 
that other ministers could fill better. In the third 
place, they said that churches ought to try to raise 
the standards continually, and that the libera] minded 
men of other churches would give them a better quali- 
fied ministry. 

Finally, they said that the churches would be 
stronger to-day if misfits had not been coddled and 
held in work that they did not do well, that as in- 
dividuals there rests upon us the duty of helping our 
brothers, but that as voters and officials in the churches 
we should legislate and act for the best interest of the 


churches as a whole, even if it means throwing some 
men out of ministerial work. 

So far as the Congregational churches are con- 
cerned there is another practical side to the question. 

The Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians 
have more churches in country districts, and the 
country districts largely supply our ministers. 

We were interested in the comment that men 
coming into Congregational churches in middle life 
seldom get very far. It is when they come as young 
fellows that they do work like Cadman and Jefferson. 

We are not attempting to pass judgment on these 
views at present, but we are of the opinion that they 
will be considered thoughtfully by all our people. 


* * 


DR. GILROY ON COMMUNISM 
LATED TOPICS 


UR friend, Dr. William EH. Gilroy, is under fire 
from some of his own people because of edi- 
torial utterances in the Congregationalist, of 

which he js editor. 

So far as we are able to get to the root of the 
trouble it seems to be caused by two classes of peo- 
ple: (a) So-called patriots who think that a man 
must be a communist himself if he will not repeat 
every lie circulated about communists or treat them 
as outlaws; (b) so-called Christians who, with much 
hemming and hawing, take the position—honestly— 
that communism is so dangerous that Christian 
people had better let the subject alone, even if the 
police take the law in their own hands and club com- 
munists half to death. 

The Congregationalist, the Christian Leader, the 
Christian Register, Zion’s Herald, and practically 
every other religious weekly throughout the length 
and breadth of our country, believe that in a day of 
reckless and inflammatory utterance a special re- 
sponsibility rests upon church papers to tell the truth 
—the whole truth so far as it can be ascertained, and 
nothing but the truth. 

The editors of the religious papers also to a man 
hold to the old-fashioned American doctrine that 
every man, no matter of what crime accused, is en- 
titled to his day in court, and that nothing so en- 
dangers American institutions as to suspend, ignore, 
or violate the fundamental constitutional rights of 
any man. 

If the matter were not so serious we should say 
that the funniest thing in American public life to-day 
is the wild chorus of excited approval that goes up 
from ‘‘patriots,”’ sons and daughters of patriots, when 
the rights of peacable assembly, free speech, or a free 
press are denied the communists. 

To come back for a moment to the clear-headed, 
courageous, self-contained, conservative editor of the 
Congregationalist. What is the head and front of his 
offense? 

In his issue for March 12 he wrote a short editorial 
on ‘Scare Heads and Plain Text,’ dealing with the 
Lawrence strike, and in the same issue he published 
an article by Robert Bakeman showing how the 
powers of government in Lawrence were used, un- 
fairly, if not illegally, to break up the strike and to 
punish strikers. Every member of the strike com- 
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mittee, according to Bakeman, was clapped into jail 
under charge of “conspiracy,” and held under exces- 
sive bail until the vote was taken on going back to 
work. 

Dr. Gilroy wrote a friendly, fair, strong editorial 
on the subject. He took the press to task for the 
head-line evil by which the newspapers put blame for 
the strike on the “reds” while the text of the articles 
under the head-lines showed plainly deep-seated 
troubles, like “speeding up.” Allowing for the ad- 
verse conditions confronting the textile industry, 
Dr. Gilroy said that it was hard to see why the con- 
cessions which did so much to end the strike were not 
made in time to prevent it. 

Dealing with the communists he said: 

As for the communists—who in our frank judg- 
ment are largely parasites on industry, and trouble- 
makers without any real benefit to propose for American 
workers, or any helpful solution for our vital industrial 
problems—why should they not be dealt with by fair 
and legal methods? If they act within the law, why 
should law officers, or any group in society, treat them 
illegally, or seek to thwart them by brutal and un- 
American methods? Apart altegether from the urgency 
of the sound interpretation and practise of democratic 
ideals of free speech and freedom of legal action, what 
have we to gain from courses that provoke bitter re- 
sentment, make martyrs out of rather futile agitators, 
and tend to drive all protest and dis¢ontent into under- 
grouna channels? 


Dr. Gilroy, by his editorial attitude when every- 
body was excited, has performed an important civic 
duty. Once again he has shown that he is a leader 
who measures up to the high ideals of Christian leader- 
ship in the great years of Christian history. 

He is far removed from the radical, both in tem- 
perament and in conviction, but when it comes toa 
plain question of right and wrong he will be the last 
man to say what Garrison said, and the first man to 
act on it: “‘I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I 
will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch—and 
I will be heard.” 


* * 


THE DARK AGES? 


ANY who read in the New York Times recently 

of the departure from La Rochelle of the 

French convict ship, ‘““La Martiniere,’’ which 

sails annually for the penal colony at Guiana, wondered 

if they were perusing, instead, a page from the annals 
of the dark ages. 

Nearly half of the 676 men locked in the vessel’s 
hold are going out under sentence to life exile at Devil’s 
Island—if they survive the journey. Meanwhile, 
their cells are described as less comfortable than the 
cages for wild animals in many zoos, but their keepers 
have little fear of an uprising during the voyage, since 
each cell has thoughtfully been so equipped that it 
can be flooded instantly with live steam. The guards 
need only to turn a tap and a troublesome inmate may 
be boiled alive in scalding vapor. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the guards will not be put to this trouble, 
for on the three weeks’ voyage many of the men are 
certain to be deathly ill from the intense heat and the 
tossing seas. 

Even after arrival, existence is precarious, for it is 


well known that it takes a strong man to survive on 
the fever-ridden shore of Devil’s Island, where pesti- 
lence and death stalk hand in hand. The only hope 
of the prisoner is escape from this hell on earth, but 
nearly as many men lose their lives in their struggle for 
freedom. as through the fevers which take such a heavy 
toll of the island’s population. 

How little these men have to hope for is shown by 
the pathetic report in the Times that most of the 
hundreds of wives and mothers who traveled from all 
parts of France for a last farewell wore mourning, 
indicating that already to them Eber: men were as 
good as dead. 

Murderers and bandits they may be, but has 
society clean hands when it can condemn men to such 
suffering and abuse? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


‘Ella Wendel, the last of seven children, all of 
whom were devoted to the task of holding together 
an estate worth a hundred million dollars, died re- 
cently in an old brick house at Fifth Avenue and 39th 
Street, New York. As we read the story of this 
family we think of the miner who strapped all his 
gold about his waist before entering a life-boat. When 
the boat overturned some of the people were picked 
up, but the miner sank like lead. Did he have his 
gold or did his gold have him? Did the Wendels 
possess their vast realty holdings? Not much more 
than, Tobey, the poodle, the sole survivor of the 
family. And we do not know a single Universalist 
church which does not have in its membership people 
owned to a greater or less degree by their possessions. 


The Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island are bestirring themselves to make possible 
the summer outings work at the Clara Barton Fresh 
Air Camp in North Oxford next summer. The 
harder the times the greater the chance to do a beau- 
tiful work along such lines. Here is service, not just 
talk about service. ; 


When the First Universalist Church of Worcester 
was organized ninety years ago, “the pastor owned 
more shares in it than any other individual stock- 
holder.’”’ During the ninety years of its history, the 
church has had ten pastors, the first six pastors cov- 
ering twenty-four years and the last four sixty-six 
years. 


In India the communists run true to form. 
Fighting Gandhi they show clearly that they do not 
want a settlement. They want turmoil. They are 
magnificent in devotion to their cause, but the cause 
is a bad one. 


The Rev. Richard Roberts in Phillips Brooks's 
pulpit, Boston, for three of the noon-day Lenten 
services, made a deep and lasting impression. 


“There is nothing in the universe,” said Hinstein, 
“to exclude the operation of spiritual forces in its 
ongoing.” 
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Hosea’s God of Mercy 


Some Thoughts Suggested by Marc Connelly’s “Green Pastures” 
John H. Taylor 


God: How you s’pose Hosea found dat mercy? 

Hezdrel: De only way he could find it. De only 
way I found it. De only way any one kin find it. 

God: How’s dat? 

Hezdrel: Through suffering. 


y) HUS does Mare Connelly in his play “Green 
6) Pastures” make one of his characters account 
By| for Hosea’s great new conception of God 

=u as a God of mercy as contrasted with the 
Guicient Jehovah of wrath and vengeance. 

Almost every one who has seen this most unusual 
play has been deeply stirred by its beauty and pathos. 
It is most moving in the majestic simplicity and 
pathetic reverence of its naive and primitive concep- 
tion of God as a magnified man, good-natured and yet 
stern, utterly sincere and earnest, though often per- 
plexed and distressed and at his wits’ end as to how 
to deal with his wayward children on earth. In ap- 
pearance he is like a dignified old colored preacher and, 
of course, uses the Negro dialect. Much of the pro- 
found effect of the character is undoubtedly due to 
the unique personality of the actor, Richard B. Har- 
rison, with his deeply religious faith and exceptionally 
reverent spirit. 

The present writer has not been so fortunate as 
to see the play, but in the reading of it in book form 
has been deeply impressed with certain inspiring 
thoughts concerning the message of the prophet 
Hosea to the people of Israel and through them to the 
whole human race. 

Very briefly, to use in part another’s summary of 
the plot, the story is “the old, old one of man’s crea- 
tion, his exile from Eden, the coming of wrong and 
suffering into the world,” the destruction through the 
flood and a fresh start, the reappearance of evil, “the 
choosing of the Hebrew people, the betrayal of the 
spiritual] trust reposed in them, and the discovery at 
last that not paradise, not a promised land, not punish- 
ment, but suffering, will redeem the race.” 

The whole is presented as pictured by the deeply 
devout, but ignorant, minds of the old-time Negroes 
of the far South. It reflects the hungers, longings, 
yearnings and aspirations of these people, standing 
out from the dark background of universal human 
passions and of the long tragic history of their race. 

In particular, it represents their naive reaction 
to the Old Testament conception of God, to what we 
would call the developing idea of God. According to 
the play, to them it was more or less an actually de- 
veloping God, or rather a God who finds the human 
race a rather difficult job on His hands. After He 
has tried the methods of Jehovah, the God of Moses, 
a God of wrath and vengeance, of flood, exile, and 
thunderbolts, there comes to Him a new conception 
of the method of love, of mercy, and of redemption 
through suffering. In this new discovery there is 
strongly felt the power of the insight of the prophet 
Hosea. 

Leaving the play for a few moments, let us con- 


sider the place in history of Hosea and his message. 
He seems to have been the first to lay emphasis upon 
the fatherly love of God. In the ancient past Jehovah 
had .been the God from out of the thunder-clouds of 
Mt. Sinai, the God of hosts, the God of battles, the 
fierce partisan indeed of His chosen people Israel, 
but a jealous God and one exceedingly terrible when 
provoked, bloodthirsty and cruel toward all enemies. 
The history of progress away from that idea is not 
clear, but before the time of Hosea there had been 
developed higher conceptions of God. Amos in par- 
ticular had emphasized Jehovah as a God of justice, 
demanding just and fair dealing of Hebrew brother 
with brother. 

Hosea was the first to speak of Jehovah as a 
loving father, not excluding, however, the inevitability 
of punishment if men persisted in sin, especially the 
sin of selfishness and of fraud in dealing with the weak 
and helpless. He represents God as pleading with 
Israel as with beloved children. 


Hear the word of Jehovah, 
O children of Israel; 
Jehovah has a contention 
With the inhabitants of the land; 
For there is no truth, nor love, 
Nor knowledge of God in the land. 
Hosea 4:1. 
Yet I taught Ephraim to walk, 
I took them on my arms, 
But they knew not that I healed them. 
Hosea 11:3. 
What can I make of you, O Ephraim? 
What can I make of you, O Israel? 
Since your love is like a morning cloud, 
Yea, like the dew which early goes away 
For it is love that I delight in, and not sacrifice; 
Yea, knowledge of God, and not burnt offerings. 
Hosea 6 : 4, 5. 


But what to us is of most vital interest concerning 
Hosea is the life experience that led him to conceive of 
God as a God of love pleading with His erring chil- 
dren. Hosea’s experience was doubly bitter, though 
not embittering. The fire of sorrow that would have 
scarred a character less noble only refined the gold 
that was in Hosea. 

On the one hand, he was deeply pained and dis- 
tressed by the social evils he saw around him, the un- 
bridled passions, the dishonesty, the violence. ‘There 
is naught but swearing and breaking faith, and killing 
and stealing, and committing adultery.” When he 
turned towards his home, there, too, his lot was one 
of sorrow. The wife whom he dearly loved and would 
have cherished forever deserted him and proved un- 
faithful. His tenderest pleadings could scarce prevail 
to bring her back to his home and the motherless 
children. 

He might well have become embittered and 
cynical. He might well have lost all faith in man and 
have cursed God. But there was that unconquerable 
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trait of love in his heart, and he believed profoundly 
that despite al] appearances this love was also in the 
heart of God, that love, not wrath or indifference, is 
the essence of divine reality. So he represents Je- 
hovah as saying to Israel: 
“T will betroth thee unto me forever, 

Yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness, 

And in justice, and in lovingkindness, and in mercies. 

I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness; 

And thou shalt know the Lord.” 


Through his own suffering and sorrow, he be- 
lieved that he had penetrated below the surface to 
the deeps of reality concerning God and life. Was he 
right? Or is his concept of a God of love merely a 
perverse imagination, a desperate mental escape from 
the insupportable grim reality of an indifferent, care- 
less universe? 

I do not go so far as to say that there is a positive 
answer to this in ‘““Green Pastures” or in the thoughts 
of the Negro mind reflected in that play. Certainly 
there is no answer in the logical sense of argument. 
But there is a most powerful and spiritually compell- 
ing reply that comes welling forth from the depths of 
the human heart as it is found in all its primitive 
simplicity in the characters, not alone of the play as 
acted in the theater, but of the real actors on the stage 
of the tragedy of human life as lived by the Negro 
race, torn from their homes in Africa and struggling 
on in America under heavy clouds and against terrible 
difficulties. 

Let us gather up the thread of the play again. 
After the failure of the new start following the de- 
struction through the flood, after the failure through 
the sin of the chosen people in the Promised Land of 
Canaan, after the downfall of the Northern Kingdom 
of Israel and the exile to Babylon, the Lord is in utter 
despair over man. He decides to withhold His thun- 
derbolts, as they do no good, and He goes down to 
Jerusalem to look around. That city is being be- 
sieged and is certain to fallin the morning. Hezdrel, 
one of the defenders, knows that, as surely as morn- 
ing comes, death awaits him and his comrades. God, 
seemingly an old preacher from among the hills, 
converses with Hezdrel. 

God: How is it you so brave? 

Heazdrel: Caize we got faith, dat’s why! 

God: Faith? In who? 

Hezdrel: In our dear Lawd God. 

God: But God say he abandoned ev’one down yere. 

Hezdrel: Who say dat? Who dare say dat of de 
Lawd God of Hosea? 


Then follows a discussion as to whether “de 
Lawd God of Hosea,” ‘“‘de God of mercy,” is “de same 
Jehovah dat was de God of Moses,” “‘dat ol’ God of 
wrath and vengeance.” MHezdrel does not know. 
He “‘ain’t bothered to think much about it.” But he 
says that possibly God has seen so much of “‘the sins 
in man. Dat’s what made him de God of wrath and 
vengeance.”’ Then follow these profound words: 
“‘Co’se he made Hosea. An’ Hosea never would a 
found what mercy was unless dere was a little of it in 
God, too. Anyway, he ain’t a fearsome God no mo’. 
Hosea showed us dat.’’ 

Then comes what we quoted at the beginning, 
the question and answer, through which Hezdrel 


declares that Hosea found that mercy in the only 
way that any one can find it, that is, through suffer- 
ing. 

Then follows a sublime expression of confidence 
in the imperishable character of living truth im- 
planted in the human heart despite the violence of 
enemies and oppressors. Previously mention had 
been made of the escape through a hole in the wall of 
some of the people of Jerusalem. 


God: What if dey kill you in de mo’nin, Hezdrel? 

Hezdrel: If dey do, dey do. Dat’s all. 

God: Herod say he’s goin’ to burh de temple— 

Heztrel: So he say. 

God: An’ burn de Ark an’ de books. Den dat’s 
de end of de books, ain’t it? 

j4% Hezdrel: What youmean? If he burns dem things 
in dere? Naw. Dem’s jest copies. 

God: Whereis de others? 

Hezdrel (tapping his head): Dey’s a set in yere. 
Fifteen got out through de hole in de city wall to-day. 
A hundred and fifty got out durin’ de week. Each of 
’em is a set of de books. Day’s scattered safe all over 
de country side now, jest waitin’ to git pen and paper 
fo’ to put ’em down agin. 


Is not that sublime confidence in the imperisha- 
bility of truth and faith in the human heart? 

Let us turn back to a point earlier in the play. 
In contemplating the great wickedness that was to 
precipitate the flood, God is represented as saying: 
“Dis yere mankind I been peoplin’ my earth wid sho’ 
ain’t much. I[ got a good min’ to wipe ’em all off an’ 
people de earth wid angels. No. Angels js all right, 
singin’ an’ playin’ an’ flyin’ around, but day ain’t 
much on workin’ de crops and buildin’ de levees. 
No, suh, mankind’s jest right for my earth, if he wasn’t 
so doggone sinful.”’ 

At a later time, Gabriel proposes: “How about 
cleanin’ up de whole mess of ’em and sta’tin’ all over 
ag’in wid some new kind of animal?” 

God replies: “No, suh. No, suh. Man is a 
kind of pet of mine and it ain’t right fo’ me to give up 
tryin’ to do somethin’ wid him. Doggone, mankin’ 
mus’ be all right at de core, or else why did I ever 
bother wid him in de first place?”’ 

And a bit later: “Gabe, dere ain’t anythin’ 
worth while anywheres dat didn’t cause somebody 
some worryin’.” 

Yes, it’s the worrying and suffering souls that 
save mankind, that help mankind forward and up- 
ward, those that worry unto the sweat of a Geth- 
semane and suffer unto the anguish of a Calvary. 

At this point, we seem to hear some say: “We 
agree with you as to these heights of nobility in 
humanity. The fine gold of humanity is wrought 
out by the fire of suffering nobly assumed and more 
nobly borne. What, however, of the universe and of 
God, if there be any God? As far as we have any 
evidence, is not the nobility, the love, the mercy, all 
in the human breast?” 

Very briefly our answer is twofold. First in 
the words of Hezdrel: ‘“Co’se God made Hosea. 
An’ Hosea never would a found what mercy was un- 
less dere was a little of it in God, too.” 

Secondly, those who have suffered and sacrificed 
for mankind give almost universa] test*mony to a 
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belief in love as the central truth of the universe. In- 
deed, it would seem that a deeper truth about life 
is discovered by those who reach down into the 
depths by means of the deep-sea sounding line of 
love and suffering. To the charge that God or the 


universe is indifferent, such as these fling back the 
challenge of Hezdrel: ““Who says that? Who dares 
say that of the Lord God, not of Hosea alone, but of 
Jesus and a host of others who are persuaded that 
they bave come to know Him through suffering?”’ 


In a King’s Garden 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 


FE of the older generation recall the delight 
§| with which we devoured the Tales of the 
Arabian Nights, the breathless interest 
ahs4 with which we followed the fortunes of 
Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp. How amazing 
that by simply rubbing this magical lamp the posses- 
sor’s wish was instantly realized. I have sometimes 
thought that for the tourist of to-day the automobile 
is not unlike Aladdin’s marvelous mascot. The for- 
tunate autoist has but to resolve to visit a certain 
spot, “step on the gas,” and lo, distance vanishes, mere 
miles become negligible quantities and, almost before 
he knows it, he has arrived. 

So it was with us one morning in June. We had 
arrived the afternoon before at old Boston in Lin- 
colnshire, once the second port in Britain; but now, 
since the little tidal river Witham has largely silted 
up, the ancient city is enjoying a quiet and dignified 
old age, going about its business with tranquil con- 
tent but welcoming with abundant hospitality the 
many travelers who come to visit St. Botolph’s, one 
of the largest parish churches in England, whose lofty 
tower, generally referred to as the “Stump,” is familiar 
to every one. John Cotton was vicar in this old 
parish before he escaped to America to become the 
minister of the First Church in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, three hundred years ago. 

Under the old Guildhall near by you may still 
see the cells in which this good man and his associates 
were imprisoned, the narrow courtyard where they 
were permitted a little exercise and the great banquet 
hall in which their trial took place. Banquets are 
still held in this fine room, but we were interested to 
see that modern cooking devices have superseded 
the great open fire with its rotating spit and the huge 
caldron whence issued the substantial viands com- 
mon in an age when diet worries were unknown. 
The quaint old grammar school which Shakespeare 
might have attended had he been a Boston boy is 
still carefully preserved and is well worth visiting. 
We were reminded that John Foxe, author of the 
“Book of Martyrs,” and Jean Ingelow were born 
here in Boston. 

After a comfortable night’s rest at the “Peacock 
and Royal’’ we were looking forward to a good long 
drive to Norwich, the capital of Norfolk, and a charm- 
ing city too often overlooked by tourists following 
the beaten paths of the advertised tours. 

“T see by the Morning Post,” said the Doctor at 
breakfast, he being the only one of our quartette to 
keep in touch with the world’s happenings, “I see by 
the Post that the King is going to Sandringham to- 
morrow for several weeks of rest and recreation.” 

“How lovely!” said Hilda, our youngest member. 
“Where 7s Sandringham? Why can’t we go there, 


too? I’m sure the King would not object. Do look 
it up, Doctor, won’t you please? A visit to Sand- 
ringham! That would be topping.” Hilda rather 
prides herself on a collection of English expletives 
which she is busily acquiring. 

After a few moments’ consultation with the Blue 
Guide the Doctor said: “That is really not a bad idea 
considering whence it comes. The guidebook, refer- 
ring to the Park at Sandringham, says, ‘open free in 
summer, in the absence of the royal family, on Wed. 
11-4; entrance at the East Lodge.’ Well, this is 
Wednesday. What do you say? Shall we go?” 
The joyful response settled the matter, and in less than 
half an hour we were comfortably settled j in our re- 
liable old Daimler and on our way. 

The distance between Boston and Sandringham 
as the crow flies is less than twenty-five miles. In 
fact, on a clear day, a person standing on Sandringham 
Heights looking across the waters of the Wash can 
discern old Boston Stump rising above the lowlands 
of Lincolnshire. Our road, however, compelled us to 
travel some fifty miles to avoid this huge indentation 
of the North Sea which here makes up into the land 
and separates Lincolnshire from Norfolk. We did 
not regret this detour, for it led us through a delight- 
ful country and through the quaint old town of King’s 
Lynn, with its capacious docks and many picturesque 
buildings in the vicinity of the central square, which is 
named Tuesday Market Place. 

The morning had been bright and sunny but, as 
often happens in England, clouds began to gather, and 
as we drove into King’s Lynn a tremendous thunder 
shower greeted us, the streets were flooded and it 
was some little time before we could leave our snug car, 
which proved to be not absolutely water-tight in such 
a downpour. When, at last, we were able to “go 
ashore’”’ and seek the shelter of the inn we found the 
entire servant force greatly excited, and busy with 
mops and brooms getting rid of the water which had 
invaded the ground floor of the premises. The grim- 
visaged proprietress reminded us of old Canute as 
she brandished her besom and energetically drove 
back the unwelcome flood. 

It was market-day in the town, and Tuesday 
Market Place was filled with the stalls of those who 
had something to sell. A “five and ten” store is not 
in it with an English outdoor market. It seemed as 
though one could buy anything in this open-air mart, 
clothing, fruit, vegetables, ducks, geese, sheep and 
pigs, in fact, anything from a mechanical device for 
stacking hay to a bunch of roses. When the deluge 
descended the dealers quickly covered over their 
wares as best they could and sought shelter wherever it 
was to be found. The market place was absolutely 
deserted, but the moment the weather began to clear 
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all with one accord reappeared and with smiling faces 
proceeded with the businesses of the day. 

We had planned to have luncheon at Lynn, but 
had not counted upon its being market-day. What 
with this and the rain the inns were rather unpleasant- 
ly crowded, and we decided to drive on about five miles 
to Castle Rising, perhaps the most interesting of Nor- 

folk villages. The shower which had so deluged 
’ King’s Lynn proved to have been a local affair. At 
all events it had not extended to Castle Rising, and 
so when we drew up at the Black Horse and found that 
the ground was dry and sheltered on one side with 
splendid trees, we asked if we might have luncheon 
served out of doors. Permission was readily granted, 
the table was set on the velvety grass under the wide 
spreading branches, and we greatly enjoyed our re- 
past out in the open. It was here we made friends 
with a little white bob-tailed kitten who took such a 
liking to us that we had to implore the good offices of 
our hostess to prevent his joining our family party. 

Castle Rising is now a quaint and charming I'ttle 
village, but long ago it was a seaport and a town of 
some importance. The port’s decay was due to the 
receding of the sea to such a distance that maritime 
traffic became impossible. A local rhyme asserts 
that 

“Rising was a seaport town 
When Lynn was but a marsh; 
Now Lynn itis a seaport, 
And Rising fares the worse.” 


Of the ancient castle from which the village derives 
its name little now remains. The massive walls of 
the Norman keep and the gigantic earthworks form- 
ing the ramparts still crown the hill-top, but our in- 
terest was more closely centered in the remarkably 
preserved twelfth century church and in the Bede 
House, or Trinity Hospital, founded in 1614 by Henry 
Howard, Earl of Northampton, for a governess and 
twelve poor spinsters of Rising, North Wooton ‘and 
Royden. On Sundays and certain other days the in- 
mates wear red cloaks, with the Howard badge, and 
the high peaked hats of James First’s reign. The 
conditions under which a woman becomes an inmate 
are somewhat curious. She must be of “an honest 
life and conversation, grave and discreet, able to read 
(if such an one may be had), a single woman, her place 
to be void upon marriage, to be fifty years of age at 
least, no common beggar, harlot, scold, haunter of 
taverns, inns, or alehouses.”” She must hear prayers 
read by the governess in the chapel at nine every 
morning and three every afternoon, say certain prayers 
morning and evening, attend church frequently, and 
never leave the Bede House without permission. 
All this seems a bit formidable, but as we passed under 
the entrance arch into the’sunny quadrangle enclosed 
by the low brick walls of the house, white and crimson 
climbing roses reaching up to the mossy roof, case- 
ment windows giving a glimpse of muslin curtains and 
cheerful rooms within, we thought that a spinster’s 
life might here be a happy one. The one inmate 
whom we met and spoke with certainly seemed cheer- 
ful and contented. 

We might profitably have lingered longer in this 
attractive village, but Sandringham was our destina- 
tion and so, somewhat reluctantly, we journeyed on a 


few miles farther and soon found ourselves at the en- 
trance to the spacious grounds of the royal country 
seat. We were not the only visitors. Quite an array 
of automobiles was drawn up in the space reserved for 
parking outside the gates, and a genial official indi- 
cated the spot which our Daimler would be permitted 
to occupy. The first thing that attracted our at- 
tention was the wonderful gateway, the gift of the 
County of Norfolk to the royal purchaser of the prop- 
erty some seventy years ago. These splendid gates 
are a marvel of wrought ironwork, and form a fitting 
forecourt to the extensive grounds beyond. 

The Sandringham estate, consisting of about 
7,000 acres, was purchased at a cost of over a million 
dollars by Albert Edward, then Prince of Wales, in 
1861, shortly before his marriage with Alexandra, 
daughter of Christian IX of Denmark. The property 
embraces the parishes of Sandringham, Babingley, 
Wolferton, Appleton, West Newton and a consider- 
able portion of Dersingham. The region has none of 
the picturesqueness of the Lake District or of Derby- 
shire, but it is a delightful rolling country with oc- 
casional glimpses of the sea, and is just the quiet 
rural retreat of which King Edward was fond and 
which King George, his successor, finds so congen- 
jal. 

The Hall, which in 1869: replaced an older manor 
house on the same site, is a fine masonry structure in 
modified Elizabethan style. Its warmth of color 
forms a pleasing contrast with the well-kept green 
Jawns about it. It was the home of Queen Alexandra 
until the time of her recent death. King George oc- 
cupies the smaller but very homelike appearing York 
Cottage, within the grounds. 

The gardens at Sandringham are very beautiful, 
dotted here and there with miniature lakes and lily- 
pools overhung with rare trees and ornamental shrubs. 
One of the broad walks winds between tall pines 
and luxuriant planting to the spacious stables, with 
accommodations for some sixty horses, and to the 
kennels for the dogs and other four-footed pets. The 
park, which covers some 200 acres, is well stocked 
with deer and contains fine old oaks which have 
flourished there for hundreds of years. 

Sandringham church, dedicated to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, isin the park. It is a late perpendicular struc- 
ture with battlemented walls and tower, and has 
been much beautified since it came into the hands of 
the royal family. Though not a large church, the 
interior has remarkable dignity, and the decoration 
on walls, woodwork and in the windows is extremely 
rich, as befits the rank of those who worship here. 

If space permitted it would be a pleasure to de- 
scribe the kitchen garden, where strawberries ripen, 
peaches and nectarines blush and vines in all the 
perfection of leaves and luscious fruit curtain the roofs 
of the vast graperies, and where masonry walls are 
covered with the symmetrically trained branches of 
pear and plum trees. Sandringham is not a place 
that can be hurried through as on a Cook’s tour. It 
is a place to be enjoyed at leisure. We were all too 
sorry when four o’clock, closing time, came and we 
were compelled to go on our way. 

We were to spend the nizht at the quaint old 
inn, “The Maid’s Head,” in Norwich, some sixty 
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miles away, but as it is not really dark in the English 
summer time until after ten o’clock, we dawdled 
along at a pace of twenty miles an hour, admiring 
the wide fields which stretched away at either side 
of the road, fields of waving grain like the green sea, 
darker fields of potatoes, bright yellow fields of mus- 
tard, acres of strawberries with the ground covered 
with clean straw to keep the bright red berries from 
contact with the earth, and, most surprising of all, 
fields crimson with poppies of no use other than to 
add their glorious splendor to the scene. We stopped 
once at a little tea-house to partake of brimming 


Sister 


saucers of luscious strawberries and cream at a price 
which made us feel like miserly bandits. 

It was after seven o’clock when we finally drove 
into Norwich, the rays of the setting sun shining on 
the lofty walls and towers of the cathedral and bring- 
ing out its wonderful detail in contrast with the 
somber coloring of the old town below. We all drew 
a deep breath of satisfaction, and Hilda expressed 
our sentiments when she quoted Robert Louis Stev- 
enson’s familiar lines, 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
Iam sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Water 


F. C. Hoggarth 


ayp)|P the lane through our fields is a pond, fed by 
Y¥ | a stream that comes through a wood beside 
which marsh marigolds and bluebells grow 

4} in their season. The water gathers in that 
pond for the village saw-mill. In its setting of trees 
and wooded knolls, with grass to the very edge, it 
makes a lovely scene, especially with morning or eve- 
ning light upon it. How sweet a pilgrimage it is to 
stroll up there soon after dawn to watch the ducks at 
their morning toilet and the swallows gently feather- 
ing the rippling water with their bodies as they sweep 
backwards and forwards in the sunlight.“ That little 
pond has been my Innisfree, where “peace came 
dropping slow.”’ Later in the morning the saw-man 
comes to open the little sluice gate and the water 
flows merrily and eagerly along to its work, then 
away under the road to the river and sea. 

In his “Canticle of the Creatures,” St. Francis 
includes Sister Water. She also he felt belonged to 
the family, and was to be remembered with grateful 
courtesy. ‘Our Sister Water, very serviceable and 
humble and precious and clean.” 

Rains and dews, springs and wells, rivers and 
seas, with al] their manifold service, are in that phrase. 
In his private meditation and in his public services, 
when his singing soul burst into praise, he remembered 
Sister Water. 

She is very serviceable and humble to do any 
task that Brother Man may need. She drives ma- 
chinery, and lights cities, and takes a hand in nearly 
all manufacturing processes. 

Recently we visited a new and stupendous water- 
works scheme of a great city—a scheme that was to 
take a dozen years and to cost two million pounds. 
The city fathers were preparing for the future needs 
of the city. A river valley was being submerged. 
Great excavators and an army of navvies were at 
work. A fall of water, some two hundred feet, was 
providing all the power needed to drive tribunes and 
excavate the bed. Houses, farmsteads and at least 
one church, were to be buried by the reservoir. It 
was a revelation of the wonder, the thought, the toil, 
that lies behind a tap. On those heights above the 
reservoir crystal clear streams were allowing them- 
selves to be caught and stored and transmitted under- 
ground in pipes for man’s service. 

Behind the homely tap there.is a miracle. A 
tap is really a singing brook, though we can not see 


the sunlight in it, nor hear its song. Though at 
times even a tap sings! Just an extra turn and there 
is a song, though not quite so musical as the stream. 
The cascade in the basin is a miniature waterfall, a 
little replica of the waterfalls among the hills. The 
escaping bubbles and the noise of them is a pale re- 
flection of the mountain streams, though, like a 
plucked flower, it has lost much through the loss of 
its native setting. 

Yet there is something of wonder and of beauty 
in the waterfall in the basin. You scoop the water 
in your hands under the tap; fresh, cool, clear, and, 
if good water, sparkling; and there is something sac- 
ramental there. 

Perhaps one needs to have camped on the edge 
of a desert, sojourning in a thirsty land, fully to real- 
ize the mercy and wonder of a common water-tap. 

A tap in Manchester can link one with Thirlmere 
—that lovely lake.in its setting of hills and pine woods, 
that you come to after the ldng ascent of Dunmail 
Raise out of Grasmere. Down those mountain 
heights Sister Water trickles or rushes on its way to 
the city via the lake. 

What a traveler in other ways is our Sister Water! 
The reflections of a drop of water, if only one could 
be induced to write its autobiography, would be a 
fascinating record. Fora drop of water has probably 
been everywhere. Sister Water is in constant cir- 
culation. She never continues in one stay. She 
passes from cloud to hillside, from stream to reservoir 
or river, from manifold services to flowers and trees 
and birds and cattle and men, she speeds away to the 
sea and then ultimately back to cloudland again. 
Thus one drop of water may travel until she becomes 
a part of the Indian monsoon, or a snowflake in the 
Arctic regions; as such it may become part of an ice- 
berg traveling southward in the Atlantic waters. 

These incessant comings and goings of Sister 
Water have strongly gripped the human imagination. 
Men have been awed by the mystery of it. It has 
carried back their thoughts to ultimate things. One 
of the earliest philosophers, Thales, seeking for the 
substance of the universe, even fixed upon water as 
the ground of things—so deeply impressed was he by 
the wonder, the power, the beneficence of water. 
We also do well to keep the eyes of wonder open and 
gratefully remember Sister Water, who is “‘so service- 
able unto us and humble and precious and clean.” 
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An Adventure in Understanding! 


Florence E. Allen 


N adventure in understanding! So Hubert 
Herring has happily termed the Seminars 
in Mexico and the Caribbean. And the 
trip with the Seminar group in the summer 

of 1930 was certainly an adventure in understanding, 
and a great adventure. When we survey the field 
of cultural relationships we are struck with the fact 
that never before our own time has an effort been 
made, on behalf of the rank and file, to get at first 
hand an understanding of the problems of countries 
other than their own. 

When you have participated in a Round Table 
group which deaJs with the problems of the Caribbean, 
the agrarian question in Mexico, the Monroe Doctrine, 
the disestablishment of the Church—when you have 
heard intelligent comments and searching questions— 
then you understand that you are dealing, not with 
mere dilettantes, but with people eagerly seeking the 
truth with reference to the enigma that is Mexico. 

And the journey to Mexico was fascinating just 
as a trip. From the glimpse of San Luis Potosi, 
where you caught sight of the Indians with their 
guitars and zarapes, where you wondered at the 
women holding their rebozos, or mantillas, over their 
mouths to keep away the chill morning air with its 
“danger of infection,” in Oaxaca, where you saw In- 
dians in bare feet sitting in the biting cold of the eve- 
ning, totally oblivious of personal] discomfort, listening 
to airs from Azda; everywhere the loveliness of the 
country—its long sweep upward of mountains, its 
sunny valleys, the hospitality of its people, and the 
romance of its history wrapped you round. 

And apart from the loveliness of the country was 
the excellence of the program. The opening address 
by Ramon Beteta, on ‘““The Living Forces in Mexico,” 
was given in English, and few Americans can use 
their own language with his deft precision. We came 
away with a new sense of the paradox of two races 
which have mixed, and at the same time show definite 
cleavage, a sense which the reading of many a volume 
could not have given us. They are proud of their 
Indian blood, these Mexicans, and justly proud. 
At Oaxaca one ot the arches of the rural normal 
school proclaims that the schoo! is dedicated to the 
“Indian race.’ They do not call themselves Latin 
American, they call themselves Indo-Latin. The 
lectures threw into high light the dominance of the 
Indian element in the nation, the persistent strength 
and the peculiar problems stemming from that Indian 
dominance. High officials of the Mexican Govern- 
ment co-operated, discussing the pros and cons of 
Revolutionary Mexico. A justice of the Supreme 
Court, the minister of education, an under-minister 
of the treasury, and various other high officials par- 
ticipated. Senor Gamio, famous as an archeologist 


and a sociologist, took part in the discussion of im- . 


migration between the two countries, and Dr. Moises 
Saenz gave a group of lectures, eloquent, stirring, il- 
luminative. American leaders made their contribu- 
tions also. Mary Austin, dean of American women 
writers, delivered a remarkable account of the stirring 


history of New Mexico and old Mexico in connection 
with her Jecture on the Indian’s contribution to 
American civilization. Chester Lloyd Jones, Paul U. 
Kellogg, and Samuel Guy Inman contributed their 
scholarly and understanding leadership to the success 
of the Round Tables. In keeping with the idea of the 
Seminar that both sides of controversial questions 
should be presented, opportunity was given for very 
free expression. In a religious debate, both Catholic 
and Protestant opinions were voiced. On the ques- 
tion of labor, both the labor unions and the govern- 
ment had speakers. Mr. Herring made it clear that 
the Seminar is impersonal and that in controversial 
matters no resolutions will be enacted. 

Correlated with the educationa] program are 
outside trips arranged by the Mexican Department 
of Education. An anthropologist and an archeologist 
from the University of Mexico conducted the trip to 
the ruins of San Juan, Teotihuacan, and explained 
the Pyramid and Temple of the Sun, the streets of 
the City of the Dead, and the magnificent ruins of 
Quetzalcoatl. When we climbed Monte Alban, be- 
hind Oaxaca, and made our way through brambles 
underneath which we could clearly see the stone steps 
of ancient pyramids, we were led by the secretary of 
education for Oaxaca. At Oaxtepec, while little 
boys and girls of the normal school danced their 
colorful dances to the ever-present music of guitars, 
we sat with the minister of education under spreading 
cedar trees, with trunks twenty feet in circumference, 
part of an ancient grove which once surrounded an 
Aztec temple. The minister was exhibiting with great 
pride the newest development in Mexican progress— 
rural schools. And when the children of these schools 
held out their flowers to us in greeting, one remem- 
bered that in the legend of “The Fair-Haired God,” 
the divine offering was not a human sacrifice, but a 
perishable flower. 

The visits to rural schools were particularly jn- 
teresting. At Oaxaca we saw a barefooted potter, 
with exquisite skill, shape beautiful vases before our 
eyes, twisting his clumsy wheel between his sensitive 
and skillful feet. The gardens and livestock all 
testified to the eminently practical methods oi the 
rural schools. In these imstitutions growing boys and 
girls learn the ancient fundamental arts and crafts. 
It is the “Three Rs” of the trade school. The devo- 
tion of the people to the new school system is evi- 
denced by many little one-room schoolhouses, some 
of which we saw, built by the villagers themselves as 
their contribution to modern education in Mexico. 

And the exquisite courtesy with which we were 
treated by the Mexican people throughout the entire 
visit was indescribable. Perhaps a simple incident 
may illustrate that fact better than a mere statement. 
I was fascinated by San Juan Teotihuacan, with its 
pyramids rivaling those of Egypt, with the quad- 
rangular Temple of Quetzalcoatl, with its altars set 
with precise symmetry, mathematically perfect, created 
by builders who had no draught animals, no derricks, 
none of the modern means of applying power to hewn 
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stone. The ruins there possessed a wealth of allure- 
ment for me and so I decided to spend my last day in 
Mexico at the pyramids. The distance is twenty-eight 
miles, and one can go by train, but when time is short, 
a taxi is better. With a friend, I set forth. Taxis at 
the hotel cost almost twice as much as taxis on the 
street, so we decided to engage one on the street. 
The taxi-drivers usually wear overalls, and two men 
as a rule manage one taxi. The dilapidated condi- 
tion of the cars, with the frequent possibility of flat 
tires, makes it necessary for the driver to carry a 
helper. We selected a rather shabby-looking old 
touring car with two decidedly shabby men in over- 
alls, and drove to the Pyramid of the Moon, which 
we had not yet climbed. Our drivers were young, 
and we were guilty of wondering if they had any 
bandit tendencies. This was one of the few times we 
had ventured without the protection of the Seminar. 
As we were climbing down the surface of the Temple, 
one of the sudden rains which either plague or bless 
the summer seasons in Mexico descended, and we 
ran to the fence which we had clambered through in 
order to reach the Pyramid more quickly. There 
stood our driver, not with a revolver, but holding up 
the barbed wire, just as any American man might for 
American women, and near by stood the helper, in 


his hand the rubber carpet flooring from the machine. 
He bent down with a courteous gesture, placed the 
rubber strip so that we knelt on dry carpet, and so 
came through without a wetting. I remarked to my 
companion that never before in America had the Sir 
Walter Raleigh gesture been extended to me. It re- 
mained for the sons of the Indo-Latin race to perform 
that exquisite courtesy. 

At our very door we have the romance of Old 
Spain, set in a beauty far more dazzling than any 
Spain can show—valleys where mountains sweep up 
with a beauty which takes one’s breath away. On 
the continent and in England life is not so different 
from our own—the auto and the terrible excursion 
buses have robbed the byways of their loveliness and 
charm—but in Mexico the fascinating life of primitive 
days still goes on. Still the Indian men straddle the 
haunches of their burros, and the Indian women, 
zarape-clad, ride behind their wooden hampers. 
In this land we have invested billions of dollars of our 
private funds. A crucial test of international honor 
will be our attitude toward Mexico. Where else can 
we so easily combine a pleasure tour and a peace pil- 
grimage as under the Mexican Seminar? Where so 
pleasantly can we embark upon a genuine adventure 
in understanding? 


Q. H. Shinn--Another Viewpoint 


Asa Mayo Bradley 


S a reader of the Gospel Banner I knew of the 
Rev. Q. H. Shinn, and had become in- 
terested in his free-lance missionary cam- 
paign. On a business trip to Chicago, I 

ae in at the Universalist Headquarters, and in 

answer to my questioning was told that he had no 
standing with Convention authorities, that he was 

‘yunning around starting sewing circles, and calling 

them movements,” and if he should come our way to 

give him no encouragement. 

A few months later he appeared at our church in 
Oakland, and I met him for a moment after service. 
In a few days he called on me in San Francisco, re- 
questing my assistance as singer at some meetings 
which he proposed to hold in that city. Thus was be- 
gun a close friendship which lasted as long as he 
lived, and out of which grew my turning from secular 
pursuits to the ministry. He called together the 
scattered Universalists in the leading cities across 
the continent, from Minneapolis to Spokane, and 
down the coast from Seattle to Los Angeles, organized 
them, and set them at work with a definite object. 
There was nothing of the visionary in his plan, it was 
carefully thought out in every detail, and altogether 
practical. He would make the rounds at least once a 
year, noting progress, getting in touch with new 
people, and giving encouragement. He was a high- 
powered dynamo. As one of our number put it, 
“We are always glad to see him come, and: mighty 
glad to see him go.” He pushed so hard that we were 
tired before he was. We had a good working church 
in Oakland, and his calls there were social; but my 
home was his headquarters, and I side-tracked all 
other interests when he was around. 


He was jolly good company. Late one afternoon 
he came to the office. The rain was pouring a deluge, 
he was wet, and he had no chance for a fire, so I said, 
“Come over to Oakland.” We waded nearly to our 
knees getting from the car to the house, and were 
soaked; but we were near enough of a size so I could 
supply him with dry clothing. We sat before a blaz- 
ing wood fire till long after midnight—one of the most 
memorable evenings in my experience. He did pass 
the night of his fiftieth birthday with us; I don’t 
remember whether this was the occasion. 

He used to repeat his scripture lessons from 
memory, which pleased his congregations. The Rey. 
Edgar Leavitt—later with our Japan Mission—was 
then at Santa Cruz. He had a phenomenal memory. 
One evening we three were walking from my home to 
the Oakland church—a matter of two miles—and they 


began to repeat scripture, alternating verses. They - 


started in Romans and went through I don’t know 
how many chapters, until Shinn missed. Then they 
tried First Corinthians with like result, and that 
brought us to our destination. When it came to 
memorizing, honors were with Leavitt; but Shinn was 
a close second. 

His memory for faces was marvelous, and, more- 
over, he rarely missed attaching the right name, a 
most valuable asset in his business. He knew more 
Universalists by name than any other before or since. 


. At one of our Y. P. C. U. Conventions, during a rest 


period, Hal Canfield raised a shout summoning us to 
the entrance of the church, where stood an elderly 
man in conversation with the Doctor. “Here,” said 
Hal, “I want you to see a Universalist that Dr. Shinn 
doesn’t know.” 
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He was positive, but open-minded. In ’97 I was 
with our church in Portland, Ore., when he came across. 
I had my study at the church, and took him there 
from the train. In our talk I referred to the impos- 
sibility of securing co-operation from back-East Uni- 
versalists who had been associated with our larger 
churches. He disputed this most vigorously, and we 
changed the subject. He criticised my hat, saying, 
with an air of finality, “A minister should wear a silk 
hat,” to which I retorted, “Only hack-drivers wear 
7em out here.” After which amenities we started to 
cross the river to the post-office. A woman rushed up 
to him—‘“‘Why, Dr. Shinn!” He was equally cordial, 
called her by her first name. After a little he said, 
“You know this man?” No, she didn’t. ‘But he 
is preaching at our church here.” Yes, but although 
she had been two years in the city, she hadn’t been 
near our church. He told her that he was to preach 
the next Sunday, and we moved on. (She didn’t 
come.) After a little thought he said, “There, just 
as you said.” 

He had been working days and traveling nights, 
and his tremendous endurance was showing the 
strain. There was an empty room over my study, 
and, going there, he threw himself on the floor and 
slept for hours. I think this was the last time he 

visited the Coast. I came East myself in the fall. 

To the outsider, particularly one with business 
training, he seemed loose in his methods; but closer 
acquaintance showed the contrary. He did not for- 
get, he did not confuse his appointments, and he did 
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keep his finances straight. It was always a matter of 
wonder to me how he kept the run of so much detail: 
he had few memoranda. 

Over and over IJ have been told that the failure of 
those Western missions proved the impracticality of 
the whole plan. It proved nothing of the kind. 
It never had a fair trial. The failure wasn’t his, but 
of the Universalist denomination. We were inade- 
quate, just as we are proving ourselves to be with. the 
Japan Mission. The time was ripe, there was “the 
field white to harvest.’”’ The causes for failure were 
within, and not from without. One major factor 
was personal jealousies. Ministers who had used no 
initiative couldn’t keep hands off. In every case of 
which I had personal knowledge, our people were ad- 
vised to abandon the Shinn plan and do something 
different. Instead of co-operation there was inter- 
ference. It is an absolute fact that every one of those 
missions grew as long as they followed his leading. 
At times it seemed to me that there were those who 
would rather see the work fail than to have it succeed 
under his guidance. When I went to the General 
Convention that fall, my eyes were opened to many 
things, and I had a disillusioning experience. 

He was a good soldier, and when his activities 
were limited to the Southern field, he acquiesced good- 
naturedly, and worked at his job whole-heartedly, as 
always. But the General Convention had been forced 
by lay pressure to recognize his service, and make him 
one of its field staff. It really looked at one time as 
though he had made us missionary-minded. 


the Major Key 


C. Ellwood Nash 


gy] AM building on the thesis of the Divine Son- 
4| ship of Man, which I assume to be the very 
electron of Universalism. 

I have argued that S7n in its usual sense 
of an ultimate cosmic blight has no place in the 
Father-son relation and therefore no standing in our 
scheme of religion. 

I have reasoned that Worship as commonly con- 
ceived and practised (expressed in prayers, rituals, 
symbols and hymns) of a deity by a devotee, and a 
servile attitude in the worshiper, are incompatible 
with the Father-son relation, and thus belie and 
cancel our faith. And also that the Cross is so con- 
firmed as the symbol of a specific, offensive partialist 
dogma, and as the emblem of a false pathological view 
of life, that we can not use it in good faith. 

There are other checks upon acquiescence in 
prevalent conceptions oi “the Christian way of life” 
which the divine Sonship imposes. 

Humility, Forgiveness, Mercy. If love is the 
heart of standardized religion, and faith and hope 
its wings, assuredly humility i is its keynote. And it is 
a minor key. Its tune is a wail, a plaint, sometimes 
a whine. It enjoins: Keep in the background; go 
and sit down in the lowest seat; do not lift even your 
eyes. You will be well paid. Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven, and the meek shall inherit the earth. This 
perversion is ingrained in the ideal of Christian charac- 
ter; it is called ‘the spirit of Christ.” Rather it is 


an attempt, as I have said, to break the spirit of hu- 
manity, to soften and pulpify its tough fibers. I see 
the offensiveness of a vaulting and vainglorious pride. 
But there is a true and noble pride. Let us have 
a beatitude of daririg, of adventure, of enterprise, of 
superb heroisms. 
‘“‘Write-on your doors the saying wise and old, 
‘Bebold! Bebold! And everywhere, Be bold! 
Benottoobold!’ Yet better the excess 
Than the defeat, better the more than less.’ 

In a word, be manly. You area son at home in 
your Father’s house, no menial, no floater, no mere 
guest. Be decorous, courteous, modest, of course; 
but be erect and masterful. Too much humility is 
worse than too little. A far greater number need 
bracing up than calling down. The banefulest epi- 
demic is not the swelled head but the faint heart. 

As to Forgiveness, I have never been able to con- 
ceive how it can apply to the Heavenly Father. To 
ask him to forgive is to imply that he is estranged or 
that he has in mind to impose a cruel penalty. We 
know no such God. Forgiveness can be granted by 
men, because they can harbor hatred and revenge; 
but the great Over-Heart feels only good-will towards 
all. 

Similarly, how can the Father extend Mercy to 
his son? This is a legal or penal word, whose miti- 
gation can have no reference to paternal action in the 
home. 
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As often as we fall into the current usage of these 
terms we betray our deepest faiths and undo the en- 
lightenment which is our mission. 

Spirituality, Piety. I have been trying for years 
to grasp a vivid conception of what is meant by 
“the spiritual mind.” And all this time the idea of 
religion itself has been taking on broader and more 
various meanings. Not so long ago to be relizious 
was commonly understood as prayer, Bible reading, 
worship, support of the church, and so forth. Now we 
recognize moral conduct, humanity, even education 
and culture, as having equal claims. We are about 
ready to say that a good man is essentially religious, 
even though he practises no formal piety at all. 
The fact is we are thinking Jess of “glorifying God” 
and more of living a worthy life. And this change 
comports with the position I am standing for here: 
it is viewing God less as Lord and Creator and Pa- 
tron, and more as a near-by friend and companion; 
that is, the Father-son relation is supplanting the 
aboriginal fears and awes, and priestly interfer- 
ences of ritual and gate-keeping; and as man comes 
to himself he feels the wonder of his nature and the 
benignity of his earth-home, and realizes that just 
to be a true son of his Father, in the use and expan- 
sion of his natural powers, is all that is required of 
him and the best he can possibly do. But this does 
not preclude the emotional, poetic, even mystic up- 
surgings of a conscious Sonship. Temperaments 
indeed vary, and the filial sentiments will not manifest 
themselves in all alike. So much the more should 
those whose reverence and aspiration and gratitude 
demand expression in pious vehicles be true to that 
inborn quality of their souls; and no doubt some 
effluence of their devotions will pass into natures 
whose self-voicing is rather pragmatic and behaviorist. 
We need not quarrel even with the introvert, the re- 
cluse, the psychic. There is a Mary type and there 
isa Martha type. The “one thing needful” is neither 
to sit in rapt communion nor to bustle about in hos- 
pitable services, but to be alert and on duty when 
Life, the master, makes its calls, and give what weleome 
we are able. 


Conclusions and Applications 


My thesis: If man is a real, and not merely 
nominal, son of God—as he must be if God is our real 
and not merely so-called Father—then the whole 
meaning of human life, its relativity, its values, its 
motivations, its possibilities, responsibilities, and 
destinies, are modified, yes, determined, by that fact. 
The only alternative is to confess that when we say 
our Father we don’t mean it. 

But it is not my aim to start a debate. It is not 
likely that argument would avail much. It’s a 
question of eyesight. If you see it you are sure of it. 
If you don’t see it you require an oculist, not a lo- 
gician. ‘The case being such, we can either stand our 
ground or back down. No, we can not merely stand; 
we must march—or become derelicts. 

Even less do I desire to launch a controversy 
with our neighbors. In fact I do not even want to 
convert them en masse. The great body of mankind 
is not up to this conception. Evolution has advanced 
a few to be saved from the welter and wilderness of 
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fears, fantasies, phantasmagoria, which still fascinate 
and delight “the herd,” and to take away their half- 
gods and godlets would not introduce the true God, 
but only confusion and dissolution. I am so far an 
aristocrat as to see that the few must always precede 
the many. ‘He that hath ears to hear, let ham hear.” 

But I am persuaded that the number of hearing 
ears and seeing eyes, though always in a small minority, 
is actually large; that if we could “get on the air” 
with the highest message, a multitude of listeners, in 
“waiting for the consolation of Israel,” would ery, 
“Lord, now lettest thou thy voice reveal thee as 
thou art. 

Yes, we have a message of our own, not a repudi- 
ation but a fulfillment of the faith of the fathers. 
What they saw in part we can now more nearly see as 
a whole. And I think this master truth as a key 
would fit the lock of every moral and spiritual prob- 
lem. If the preacher would ask in approaching his 
theme, What is the answer in the light of man’s divine 
Sonship? he would reach ever fresh and profounder 
solutions, and this with endless variety as well as 
unity of presentation. 

For what this supreme relation emphasizes is, 
first, the worth, honor, dignity of our manhood, and, 
second, the responsibilities it imposes. Surely, who- 
ever feels himself divine, immortal, invested here and 
now with a princely role, ‘would to some extent at 
least yearn to act the part. This privilege, this re- 
sponsibility, every sermon, every pastoral contact, 
should seek to impress. . Under this treatment life 
would not be somber and heavy but, though serious 
in purpose, buoyant and glowing. 

Let us try religion in the major key. 

Whoever has read our good brother Whippen’s 
story of how he fell into the arms of the Roman 
Church, can understand how the depressing and 
suppressing influence of an introverted, everlastingly 
self-probing mind tends to make it sicker and sicker, 
till its morbid humilities, sinking under the sense of 
sin and guilt, unable to attain a satisfying, atoning 
consciousness of spirituality, and fearing the dreadful 
judgments of heaven upon that incurable delinquency, 
at last yield to the arrogant and preposterous claims 
of the hierarchy and nestle in its arms like a babe. 
But no such refuge is possible for those who still have 
strength to stand, and sight to tell them that the 
proffered succor isa rope of sand. I am, however, in- 
clined to agree that the logical goal of all these self- 
scoring, self-belittling morbidities, whether called 
orthodox or liberal, may be the somewhat flabby bosom 
of the “mother church.” But, as we love sanity and 
glory in our self-hood, let us clear our minds of these 
macaber imaginings, make health and joy our key 
notes, and believe that the best use of dark yesterdays 
is sunlit to-morrows, and that “men may rise on 
stepping stones of their dead selves to higher things.” 

* * * 

A LONG TRANCE 

Interior view showing pulpit and marble tablet, in loving 
memory of Rev. William Tennent who experienced a remark- 
able trance and was for forty-three years pastor of this con- 
gregation, his body rests beneath this edifice; and now in his 
memory called Old Tennent Church. Founded in 1730.—From 

a postcard showing picture of the church. 


THE UNITARIAN POSITION 


SINIVERSALISTS and Unitarians writing to 
Mi the Inquirer and Christian Life of London 
commend the statement of faith from the 
BANS) Unitarian standpoint given in that paper 
Feb. 14 by H. Bodell Smith. That our readers may 
see where British Unitarians stand we reprint the 
article. 


The Editor. 


No doubt a considerable proportion of our Unitarian people, 
as well as many of the interested public, would be glad to have a 
clear and representative statement of the present theological 
position of the Unitarian movement. I venture now to explain 
what our position is, and I shall be pleased if other Unitarians 
will let me know to what extent they agree with the statement 
or what improvements of it they would suggest. 

Unitarianism stands for unity on the basis of free inquiry in 
the search after truth. The inevitable result of such free inquiry 
is agreement on the truth that is found, and this, embodied as a 
definite statement of faith or religious belief, must be in accord 
with reason, with the facts of experience, with truth wherever 
found—in science, or scripture, or in any department of life, and 
be subject to addition or change of statement if any new discov- 
eries of truth require it. The articles of that faith representing 
the present position may be stated thus: 

I believe in the undivided unity of that one Power and Source 
of all life which is known as God; that He is the one universal 
mind and will creating and controlling all things; that He is the 
Father of all human souls, loving them with saving and unchange- 
able love for ever. 

I believe in the unity of all ane as the children of the 
one God, created as partakers of His divine nature, to become 
perfect as their Father is perfect, as members one of another, in 
each other’s care and keeping, dependent upon each other, and 
intended for the unity of universal brotherhood, 

I believe in the unily of Jesuz in one nature, born like other 
men, as son of Joseph and Mary; that he was a real man amongst 
other men; that he is our brother; that he was dependent upon 
God, became the prophet of the divine fatherhood and the 
brotherhood of all mankind and the great example of the good 
life. 

I believe in the unity of all mankind with God as children of 
the one universal Father, which unity is fully realized by doing 
the divine will in all human affairs. 

I believe in the unity of all progress—every advance in human 
improvement being an extension of right relationship, and part 
realization of the one increasing purpose towards the perfect life. 

I believe in the wnity of Religion as righteousness, the doing 
of that which is right towards God and man in both worship and 
conduct—the one religion accepted in all creeds, among all 
peoples and in all lands. 

I believe in the wnity of immortality as one continued exist- 
ence here and hereafter, with education by the discipline of ex- 
perience in the great school of eternity, all mankind ultimately 
reaching the same grand destiny of perfect life. 

I believe in the unity of all truth—for every truth under 
whatever name, whether of religion or science, or political, in- 
dustrial, social or other, agrees with every other truth, all ex- 
pressing somewhat of the divine will. As all things which agree 
with the same thing agree with each other, so all truth is one. 

I believe in the unity of World Peace, by agreement and co- 
operation of the one great family of nations in the promotion of 
equal security of all peoples, the welfare of each being the welfare 
of all. 

I believe that the Kingdom of Heaven is to be realized upon 
earth and hereafter, by unity and agreement in every depart- 
ment of life, by seeking first the righteousness of God in all things, 
producing increasingly the most joyous activities and the ex- 
perience of ever-growing happiness. 
wwe Such is my statement of our Unitarian faith which I venture 
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to think represents fairly the present theological position of the 
Unitarian movement. It is in agreement with the teachings of 
Jesus, with his real Christian gospel; it is reasonable; it expresses 
worthy ideas of God and man and of the purpose of life and of 
human destiny. 

This Unitarian Christianity is the religious faith of which 
the whole world of mankind is most in need. But the world 
knows very little about it. We have it in our keeping. Itisa 
great trust imposed upon us for the rest of mankind to make it 
known to them. It is a great responsibility. If only we had a 
Unitarian John Wesley with his missionary spirit taking hold 
upon us all, we could create the greatest religious revival ex- 
perienced since his day, bringing immeasurable blessings to 
thousands. 

* * * ad 
THE NEW—PERSONAL—MISSIONARY APOLOGETIC 
Robert Wells Veach 

Real college presidents are not to be found in second-hand 
stores; neither are they a mere matter of mass production. Such 
qualifications call for a subtle mixing of the elements over a long 
period of time. 

Nowhere has the church built up finer educational institu- 
tions than in China. They are a miracle of faith, scholarship 
and organization. Can the Christian Church in China now 
furnish Chinese Christian leadership of a sufficiently high caliber 
for the presidency ofits colleges? Much doubt has been expressed 
by earnest men and women in America,and I must confess that 
before visiting China I shared that doubt. As a consequence 
some apprehension has arisen regarding the wisdom of further 
investments in education in China. And of course such appre- 
hension, if well founded, would be a very serious matter. 

But all doubt is dispelled and all apprehension quieted when 
once you meet and talk personally with the splendid Chinese 
men and women who are coming forward to fill these important 
positions of leadership. They are a most compelling evidence 
of the dynamic, creative power of the gospel of Christ. They 
are the new apologetic for missions. They are the nucleus 
around which the moral and intellectual forces in the new social 
order that is being built up in the Far East will find their true 
orientation. 

Thus Christian missions become no longer a questionable 
venture on the part of a few brave souls, but an actual basic 
factor in empire building along with politics and economics, and 
no less indispensable. What happened in America during the 
century preceding and immediately following the American 
Revolution when Yale and Princeton and Columbia and Dart- 
mouth and Elmira and Mt. Holyoke and Vassar and a score of 
other colleges were taking shape along with the political and 
economic institutions of the new republic, is now happening in 
the new republic of China. 


Dr. Yi-Fang Wu 

While in Nanking I asked Mrs. Lawrence Thurston, former 
president of Gingling College, this very frank question: ‘‘Do you 
consider that the making of a Chinese woman president of 
Gingling College is going to prove a real success?” Her answer 
came quick and positive: ‘Yes, and the fine thing about it all is 
that Miss Wu is one of our alumni.” 

But you must meet and talk with Dr. Wu to realize the 
full force of the above statement. As she showed us over the 
splendid campus with its seven beautiful buildings and talked 
of the aims, the ideals and the future plans of the college, we came 
little by little to realize the charm of her modest and winsome 
personality, the richness of her Christian experience, the vitality 
of her intellect, and the breadth of her vision. 

After her graduation from Gingling College, Miss Wu at- 
tended the University of Michigan, where she received her 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. Fortunately this achievement 
did not spoil her, as it does so many young students in America, 
for she realized that an academic degree is not an end in itself 
but an open gateway to wider fields of knowledge and under- 
standing. Try to visualize those critically formative years in 
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Ann Arbor when this young woman sat at her little study table 
with millenniums of Chinese traditional culture behind her, a 
whole new world of life and knowledge opening up before her 
and a well thumbed copy of the life of Alice Freeman Palmer 
lying within easy reach. Enter, if you can, into her struggles, 
her loneliness, her dreams. If Dr. Wu can summon the con- 
tinuous driving force necessary for the realization of her vision, 
there are great things ahead for Gingling College and the future 
womanhood of China. 

Gingling College is an outstanding example of co-operative 
missionary effort. Eight mission boards assisted by Smith 
College unite in the support of this work. The college was 
opened in 1915 with a faculty of six members, a student body of 
nine and with Mrs. Lawrence Thurston, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College, as the first president. Mrs. Thurston con- 
tinued as president until 1928 and is still vitally interested in 
the institution. The women of America should feel proud to 
have an intelligent part in this unique and growing work. 


President Baen Lee 


To Dr. Robert Fitch, president emeritus of Hangchow 
Christian College, I put the same question asked Mrs. Thurston 
at Gingling College. Here is his answer: ‘““Hangchow College is 
to be congratulated because it has been able to secure one of its 
own alumni, a man rich in Christian experience and with thorough 
qualifications to take the presidency. ”’ 

It is a most interesting and noteworthy fact that the presi- 
dent of Hangchow Christian College, a Presbyterian institution, 
should have been born and reared in the Anglican communion. 
President Lee’s father was for twenty years a preacher in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Mrs. Lee’s father, Rey. Mr. 
Tong, was the first pastor of the South Gate Presbyterian Church 
in Shanghai. President and Mrs. Lee are therefore bringing a 
broad, united cultural experience to the life of Hangchow College 
and, more than that, this fact reveals the depth to which Chris- 
tian ideals are actually taking root in the social rebuilding of 
China. 

President Baen Lee was born in Hangchow in 1889. His 
preparation for his great life work has been rather unusual. 
After graduating from Hangchow College in 1909 he studied 
in the Comparative Law School in Shanghai, at Chicago Univer- 
sity, and at New York and Columbia Universities, where he re- 
ceived his degree in commerce and administration. 

Since his return to China he has served as dean of the Cor- 
respondence School and English editor of the Commercial Press, 
Shanghai. Later he became professor of banking and foreign 
trade at Chinan Institute, after which he was appointed head of 
the department of commerce of Shanghia College. He is the 
author of several books, including ‘‘Modern Advertising,” 
“Handbook of Commerce,” ‘Office Management” and “Three 
Principles—English Reader.” 

During all these years Mr. Lee found time for much active 
Christian service, many times as a lay preacher and for fifteen 
years as a faithful trustee of St. Paul’s Church in Shanghai. 

It was when I went out to the marvelously beautiful campus 
of Hangchow College to preach to the students at the Sunday 
morning chapel that I first met President Lee. When we en- 
tered his office, he was at work printing some Bible texts to be 
used as wall mottoes at a wedding. His artistic temperament 
and ability were plainly evident. Instantly I was impressed by 
the strength and charm of his personality and -his evident en- 
thusiasm for the religious side of the college life. Modest and 
self-depreciating as all cultured Chinese are, he finally consented 
to act as interpreter when urged by Dr. Fitch; and when the re- 
port came in that the organist was ill he quietly took his seat at 
the pipe organ and played for the entire service. 

It is reassuring for us Americans with our rather vague 
notions of missions to know that we have at the head of one of 
our very finest Christian colleges a Chinese gentleman of such 
capacity, versatility, and devotion, who commands the loyalty 
of the alumni and student body and the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of an ever-widening Chinese constituency. 
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The persons mentioned in this article are really but “samples” 
of the kind of Chinese men and women who are now heading 
up and carrying forward the great Christian enterprises—most 
of them co-operative—which have grown from the devoted efforts. 


of early missionaries. 
* * * 


BILLY SUNDAY IN BOSTON* 
Robert Whitaker 


I heard, across the continent, the thunder of his voice, 

I saw the thousands thronging to the temple of his choice, 

I felt the fire that flamed in him against the vulgar sin, 

And I watched them count the converts as the churches took 
them in. 


My heart was filled with wonderment that saints could labor so 

To salvage here and there a soul from hell’s prospective woe, 

Or save them from the awful depths of cards, and dance, and 
drink, 

But not a single word to stir the Church of God—to think. 


And not a word to stir the heart of any grafter there 

But such as might be welcome to the rawest millionaire 
Content to do a penance for a petty fault or two, 

Or for the sin that Adam sinned, when sin itself was new. 


At cost of decency and truth the preacher bawled them out 
Who dared his ancient formulas and shibboleths to doubt; 
Damned scientists to hell, and scoffed at social pioneers, 

And played the harlequin to move a mob to smiles and tears. 


Perchance by this some fruit of grace, some work of goodness: 
comes, 

As drought and famine, fire and flood, may cleanse our swamps 
and slums, 

But is this all the centuries have-taught the sons of God— 

Salvation by buffoonery, and culture by the rod? 


Why cavil at the yellow press, or the salacious screen? 

Do they not by the same duress the soul of truth demean, 
And prate of what the people want, and tabulate “‘results?’’ 
Is Christ’s Church still so infantile it dare not grow adults? 


And who are these, the converts of this yellow gospel scream, 
That they will help us build a world to answer Jesus’ dream? 

Is it for this we fall for war, and lend ourselves to greed? 

And wait on the Big Stick from heaven to save our shallow creed? 


God! that in such an hour as this, when all that man has won 

Trembles upon the chance some foo] may fire the starter’s gun, 

When State, and School, and Press have failed—O God! is this 
the way ; 

Thy Church commands the march of man into the light of day? 
La Crescenta, Cal. 


*What makes this poem all the morestriking is the fact that 


Tremont Temple, where Mr. Sunday’s meetings in Boston were: 


held, was formerly a ‘“‘spiritual resting place” for the author. 
The pastor, the Rev. James Whitcomb Brougher, is an old friend. 
The meetings had the enthusiastic commendation of a brother- 
of the author. Other friends of his approve Billy Sunday, but 
Mr. Whitaker feels deeply that “the Church of Christ in America 
is stumbling to disaster if this yellow gospel stuff is to get by 
because it ‘sells the goods.’ ”’ 
* * * 

The Methodist Recorder of London tells of a small boy who. 
went to school for the first time, and there was told the story of 
the first Christmas Day. The teacher concluded her narrative 
reverently and sympathetically by saying, “Because there was 
no room for them in the inn.’”” The new pupil conidered the. 
matter carefully and then said earnestly: ‘“Well, I blame Joseph. 
He ought to have booked quarters.” 
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DR. WESTWOOD ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Dr. Horace Westwood has just completed a series of preach- 
ing missions, or institutes of liberal religion, as some of them have 
been called, on the Pacific Coast, at Berkeley and Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and Salem, Oregon. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to take part in two mis- 
sions held by Dr. Westwood on the Pacific Coast, and it has been 
suggested that a few comments might be interesting to readers 
of the Leader. At a complimentary dinner given in Dr. West- 
wood’s honor by the laymen of the Berkeley church, Dr. William 
S. Morgan paid a warm tribute to Dr. Westwood for his work, 
paying especial reference to the catholicity of his intellectual 
outlook ia dealing with the fundamentals of liberal religion, and 
remarking that he thought the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
had discovered in the preaching mission a unique instrument 
for the extension of liberal religion. Clarence R. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Berkeley Chapter of the League, expressed the 
view that the message of Dr. Westwood tied right up to the work 
which the chapter had been seeking to do in its year’s program, 
in analyzing the effect upon our moral and spiritual fiber of 
present day economic conditions. , 

It is interesting and inspiring to note how the attendance at 
the week-day meetings increased day by day under the cumula- 
tive power of the preacher, business and professional people 
turning out night after night to hear the addresses on different 
aspects of religious thought. 

One could not help being struck by the fact that the large 
majority of the audiences were people of middle and later life. 
It is they rather than the younger generation who are seeking 
new light on religious life and thought. The mission invariably 
reached a large proportion of people outside the ordinary reach 
of the liberal churches. It is interesting to stand by the door 
of the church and observe them. Many will slip into the church 
so unobtrusively that they give one the impression of trying to 
slip in unnoticed. How different it is when they go out! The 
preaching has warmed their hearts, and it is as though a new 
religious life, only faintly glimpsed before, had opened up to 
them. Now they will ask for pamphlets and seem anxious to 
talk with the ushers and generally to share their experience. 
From the point of view of extending the fellowship of our liberal 
churches it seems to the writer that a carefully selected hospitality 
committee should be distributed about the church as people are 
leaving, ready to share with these people their experience, and 
tactfully to obtain names and addresses by an offer to put their 
names on the mailing list for further bulletins. If the results of 
the mission preacher’s efforts are to be conserved the most care- 
ful organization should be applied at this point. The fervor of 
the expressions of people as they leave the services would cer- 
tainly indicate that these missions will have a wide and lasting 
effect. 

It is often heard that young people of this generation are 
not greatly interested in religion. It certainly seems to the 
writer that there is a distinct falling away of young people from 
the churches as compared with a generation ago. Berkeley is 
one of our greatest educational centers, the site of the University 
of California, and a special effort was made to interest university 
students. The results were disappointing, confirming the re- 
cently expressed conclusion of Dr. O. W. S. McCall in this com- 
munity that with the majority of university students “the great 
hinterland of our faith and behavior is simply an unentered 
country.” The preaching mission seems to be most effective. 
in reaching those of middle and later age who are thinking 
earnestly about the deeper meaning of life; our churches have 
still to solve the problem of interesting the younger men and 
women. 

The attendance at the missions parallels the experience of 
present day publishers of popular magazines and books which 
indicate that the interest in religious questions was never greater 
than it is to-day. The middle and older generations seem to be 
on the march intellectually as never before. At the same time 
they are demanding a type of religious education for their chil- 


dren which will withstand the shocks of school and college life 
so that they will not be lost to the church as were so many of 
the generation which came to adolescence during the war. It 
is a great challenge and a great opportunity for our liberal 
churches. 
feb, 18, 
* * * 


PURLOINING A PREACHER 


Item found in the Universalist Miscellany for July, 1848: 

“Rev. Thomas Starr King of Charlestown, has been invited 
to settle over the Hollis Street Church in Boston. This call is 
quite a novelty. Mr. King is a Universalist; and yet he is invited 
to settle over a Unitarian society. We see no objection to 
this: for Universalists have as a body but littJe faith in endless 
misery, and we presume that many of their societies would be 
much better pleased to hear Universalism than Unitarianism. 
Their great error is in upholding a sickly policy, which seems to 
spring from a fear of speaking the whole truth. They appear 
to want faith in the efficacy of truth. One of their editors has 
recently said that if Universalism were true, he questioned 
whether it would be as well to preach it as to preach its opposite! 
He can not believe with Christ that truth sanctifies. He has 
more faith in the sanctifying power of error than of truth. The 
Hollis Street Church, we presume, has not a strong sympathy 
with the Unitarians, and cares but little whether its minister 
belongs to them or not. We do not know whether Mr. King 
will accept the call. 

“While several Unitarian societies have been inclined to 
seek a pastor from among the Universalists, the Secretary of the 
Unitarian Association of Massachusetts has been exerting him- 
self quite zealously to obtain the control of two or three Uni- 
versalist churches. How successful he will be, we have no means 
of ascertaining. He seems to think that it is better for the 
many to go to the few, than the few to the many. That is quite 
natural! We suppose that he.would say there was nothing like 
sectarianism in that. We like liberality and fraternity; but, 
really we can see nothing liberal or fraternal in asking that three 
or four men in a town should have everything their own way; 
and that they should ask the Universalists to join them, while 
they refuse to join the Universalists. We know many Unitarians 
who will give their support to Calvinism in preference to Uni- 
versalism. O.A.S.”’ (Which stands for O. A. Skinner.) 


* * * 


ANTICIPATION OF SPRING 


The ice creaks on the river, and the sun 

Shines through the lingering cold with waxing heat, 
While yesterday the last, faint flurry of sleet 

Told us in very truth winter was done. 

Outside the window, bell-like, trills a run 

Of bird-notes saying April will be sweet; 

The earth is stirring underneath our feet 

And a strange softness in the air is spun. 


There is a tingling promise in the veins 
Of garden plants that sense the warming rains 
And feel the flush of recrudescent powers. 
The still world turns its thoughts away from death 
And men await, as with a half-held breath, 
Another borning of the jeweled flowers. 
Lupton Wilkinson. 
* * * 

It was Sunday morning in a men’s class in a famous Presby- 
terian church school. ‘‘Will you please tell me,’’ said a member 
to the teacher, “‘how far in actual miles Dan is from Beersheba? 
All my life I have heard the familiar phrase ‘from Dan to Beer- 
sheba,’ but I have never known the distance.’”’ Before the 
answer could be given, another member arose in the back of the 
room, and inquired: ‘‘Do I understand that Dan and Beersheba 
are the names of places?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘That is one on me. I 
always thought they were husband and wife, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah,’’—Churchman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOB STUFF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

IT don’t know whether the communists are trying to over- 
throw our government or not, and I haven’t spent much time 
worrying about it. But if they are trying to, I don’t believe it 
would reconcile me to their success to learn that one of their 
leaders was as handsome as Valentino and another was like a 
poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

I don’t know whether Edith Berkman is a “dangerous 
leader” or not. Miss Helen G. Murray’s rhapsody in this 
week’s Leader throws no light on that point. But if she is dan- 
gerous the fact that she is slender and wistful, and looks as 
though she ought to be dressed “‘in yellow organdy with a blue 
velvet sash and a large yellow hat with blue streamers,’’ makes 
her more dangerous, not less. 

If she had been fat and homely and middle-aged—the kind 
of person who would be impossible in yellow organdy—I wonder 
if Miss Murray would have written an article about her, and, if 
she had, if it would have appealed to the susceptible editors of 
religious journals. (I understand that Zion’s Herald and the 
Congregationalist, as well as the Leader, fell for the yellow or- 
gandy.) But perhaps that is hardly fair. Miss Murray did 
write an article about the scrubwoman who died in the State 
House, and the Congregationalist printed it. ‘A Place to Die” 

_ made a deep impression on me when I read it, but now I realize 
that that article may have been just sob stuff, too. 
A.F, 


* * 
CNE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Each morning the Charleston News and Courier, in its column 
“Backward Glances,” publishes several news items taken from 
the issue for the same day one hundred years ago. This morn- 
ing there is printed the following interesting notice taken from 
the issue for April 1, 1831: 

“The Rev. Lemuel Willis, of Salem (Mass.), will perform 
Divine Service Good Friday evening in the Hall of the Associa- 
tion of Trinitarian Universalists, No. 153 Meeting-street, at 
the usual hour.” 

E. Franklin Burkhart. 

Charleston, S.C. 


* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH AND PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

While I never cease to rejoice that the Universalist General 
Convention is unequivocal in its stand for the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment—the only consistent stand that any Christian body can 
take—I was one of many who regretted to read in a Leader edi- 
torial that “it would be better if the Eighteenth Amendment 
could be lifted entirely out of the Constitution,’ or amended so 
as “‘to give freedom to Congress or the states to legislate as seems 
best.” That would mean that the Universalist Convention 
and the whole United States would have to give up prohibition 
at the caprice of any given Congress! It would then be a verit- 
able football for any given Congress to play! Or, if we admit, 
as suggested, of the hateful dogma of “‘state supremacy” that 
furnished South Carolina her excuse for rebelling against the 
Union, the state legislatures could also use our Federal Con- 
stitution as a football and substitute for said amendment any one 
of the old liquor laws that always proved worthless as a “‘tem- 
perance’”’ measure, until the great moral and human forces of 
America wrote the Highteenth Amendment in our Federal 
Constitution. Why should it be lifted out? Why not lift out 
the amendment that forever abolished human slavery? How 
can we do that and still be prohibitionists? Let us believe Henry 
Ford was right when he said, ‘‘The sane people of America will 
never suffer the Eighteenth Amendment repealed or modified.’ 

Thomas A. Edison says that prohibition at its worst (and he 


thus knows it in New Jersey and New York) is far better than 
saloons were at their best. Evangeline Booth says that whereas 
her great army, in the wettest city in our country, had from 800 
to 1,000 drunks to care for every twenty-four hours under sa- 
loons, they now have an average of from eight to fourteen in- 
dividuals. Why should we apologize for, or want to break down, 
the Eighteenth Amendment as the croaking wets want us to do? 
L. F. Fortney. 
Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


MR. KETLER ACCEPTS THE EVIDENCE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Adding to my stock of misinformation on the matter a false 
statement by a correspondent in your columns some months ago, 
I said I had never been impressed by stories of George Washing- 
ton’s activities as a Freemason. Mr. C. F. Willard of San 
Diego, California, has sent me ample and convincing evidence 
that I was entirely wrong in that impression. Washington was 
all that is claimed for him as a Freemason. Kindly give this 
space in your columns. 

William H. Keller. 

Camden, N. J. 

* * 


PUNCH AND HORSE SENSE IN PASADENA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We had the pleasure and profit this morning of listening to 
one of the most forceful sermons I ever heard, and if one out of 
every ten you publish in the Leader had as much punch and horse 
sense combined with its cleverly turned phrases and keen ana- 
lytical reasoning we might be making more of a dent in the re- 
ligious life of the world than we are. Dr. Carpenter has the 
hardest competitors possible, a cloudless sky and balmy atmos- 
phere, and yet in spite of both is making substantial progress, 
and the new faces in the audiences, of which there are many, 
have the keenness of unsatisfied desire when they come in and 
wear a satisfied smile when they go out. What more can one 
ask? Time will do the rest. 

xX: 
* * 


DEVERE ALLEN ANSWERS US 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Your editorial method of printing my article on India, while 
at the same time expressing your disagreement with it at many 
points, proves again that open-minded journalism is not a thing 
of the past in the religious journals of America, and is in full 
accord with the enlightened policy for which your paper has been 
noted. 

Nobody could be happier than I am that Britain, as she 
has often done before at the last minute in similar crises, has 
yielded before the criticism of the whole world and adopted a 
more generous policy with regard to the Indian political prison- 
ers, and the definiteness of its program. It must be borne in 
mind that this program is not yet what India feels she is entitled 
to; all this is to be gone over at the next Round Table Confer- 
ence (which will be really round), and the settlement of dif- 
ferences must still be made. 

The question naturally presents itself as to why some- 
thing specific could not have been put on the agenda of the first 
conference, which Gandhi and the National Congress refused 
to attend on the basis of vague discussions. The answer, in my 
opinion, is that the effectiveness of the non-violent boycott and 
the massed resistance of the people has been at length proved 
beyond a doubt. I believe Gandhi is right in not making too 
much, now, of the police brutality; the non-violent crusader 
for a cause is, of course, a provoking fellow, and must be ready 
to undergo punishment and pain. 

However, while I do not regard the use of the boycott as 
the finest side of the non-violent campaign, it must be admitted 
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by all that, as compared with war, the common mode of strug- 
gling for freedom hitherto, it is fully as efficacious and far less 
productive of bitterness. This was the chief point of my article, 
which I believe to be vindicated by subsequent developments. 
“The effect of the boycott upon British trade with India has 
been devastating,” declared the Labor organ, the Daily Herald, 
on the 6th of March. The journal of the Board of Trade, an 
official publication, showed at about this same date that, during 
the past year, British trade with India decreased by some $130,- 
000,000. Exports to India, which in 1925-26 totaled $459,000,- 
000, had fallen in 1928-29 to $396,000,000, and during 1930 
there was another decrease of thirty per cent! Gandhi, whatever 
you think of his cause, has won a great victory, and if the British 
people will go on to grant India the full chance for liberty, under 
gradual development, which she has steadily asked, theirs too 
will be a victory of the first magnitude in a moral and spiritual 
sense. 

However, we are not so very far apart. I did not call 
Gandhi infallible, nor have I ever given countenance to the vio- 
lence which, on a remarkably small scale, is attributable to the 


- Indian crusaders. 


There is only one comment in your editorial digression from 
my views which stirs me to resentment. You say that my article 
reminds you of viewpoints not uncommon in Boston. Surely, 
as a worker in New York, you don’t expect me to remain voice- 
less when you impugn me to the extent of suggesting that I am 
in any degree answerable for what goes on in Boston? Sir, that is 
too grave a responsibility. 

But I need not mention this. Of course, knowing me to be 
a worker in New York when I am at home, you would hardly 
expect me to remain voiceless—ever. 

Devere Allen. 

Hyeres, South France, March 19. 


* 


FAITHFUL ARE THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I find that I can no longer refrain from having a voice in 
the discussions by our “‘reactors’’ of the two greatest moral evils 
ever to afflict mankind, the liquor and tobacco habits, and the 
way things have looked since the Great War, it may soon be- 
come a debatable question as to which is the greater evil. 

In Throop Memorial Church we have just listened to a 
wonderful series of sermons on Comparative Religions, from 
which I arrived at the conclusion that if the new Universal Re- 
ligion, which Dr. Carpenter thinks will mark the next great for- 
ward step in the religious life of the world, is to be the saving 
power so much needed in society to-day it will need to have in- 
corporated within it at least 25 per cent of what he describes as 
the pure essence of Buddhism, ‘‘Renunciation.”’ As I see it the 
greatest hindrance in the pathway of those who are striving to 
elevate the moral, to say nothing of the spiritual, standards of the 
present generation is the selfish indulgence of the people of to-day. 

In my opinion the greatest evil resulting from the World 
War is the impetus given to cigarette smoking on the part of 
thousands of young men who but for this unfortunate experience 
would never have thought of taking up this filthy, injurious, ex- 
pensive habit. The reason for this was so patent as to require 
no further explanation, and is but another evidence of the truth 
of Dr. Carpenter’s assertion in the last sermon of this series that 
“Christianity as we know it to-day is not the religion of Jesus.” 
Dr. Carpenter further stated that he believed the time would 
come when, through the medium of science, we would so thorough- 
ly understand God’s laws relating to the care of our bodies that 
we would live until we got ready to die, but rest assured that if 
this time ever comes, and I do not question the possibility of it, 
there will be no smokers around. 

When a young man of seventeen or eighteen I read in one of 
the leading magazines a report of exhaustive tests made at one 
of the large Eastern universities, which stated that if the average 
young man of college age smoked a cigarette after breakfast and 
another after lunch he had sacrificed 20 per cent of his efficiency, 


either mental or physical, for the day, and I at once came to the 
conclusion that 80 per cent of any probable efficiency I might be 
able to acquire would not enable me to compete on equal terms 
with those of my fellows who had sense enough to let the filthy 
habit alone, to say nothing of the fact that, once acquired, two 
cigarettes a day would be a mere drop in the bucket to what my 
system would demand, so I never smoked the first one. 

I have been frankly disgusted at your side-stepping, soft- 
pedaling attitude in dealing with these two greatest moral evils, 
which will be found to underlie in one way or another the greater 
part of man’s delinquencies. I am completely fed up with the 
old idea that easy blows kill the devil, in view of the fact that he 
continues to thrive and grows a heavier set of horns and a longer 
tail each succeeding year. I presume you would excuse your 
attitude as a sort of ecclesiastical diplomacy by which you avoid 
treading on the pet corns of some of your ministerial friends 
whose consciences are so stupefied with nicotine fumes that they 
haven’t the moral stamina to let the weed alone. A better term 
for diplomacy in this connection, to my way of thinking, is 
truth-dodging or truth-softening, if you prefer, as there is no es- 
sential difference in the net result. Mind you, I am making no 
attempt to set up separate standards for ministers and laymen, 
or for boys and girls either. Whatever is morally proper for me 
is equally so for my pastor, or for my daughters. I am some- 
times inclined to thank God that I have no sons to face the temp- 
tations incident to the present flabby state of the public con- 
science, which, as Tolstoy puts it, is but the sum total of the 
consciences of the individuals who make up society, and is in my 
opinion due very largely to the presence of cigarette fumes in the 
systems of so large a percentage of our population. 

In an editorial comment published in connection with Dr, 
Nash’s reaction to the discussion of the smoking evil you made 
this statement: ‘““That smoking per se is immoral we deny.” In 
making that statement you merely advertised your ignorance of 
the facts, and if you will investigate the matter even to the extent 
of carefully reading one book, ‘‘Tobacco Under the Search- 
light,”’ by Will H. Brown, I think you will retract that statement, 
or, in my opinion, disqualify yourself for the position of leadership 
which you occupy. If a habit that mufiles when it does not stifle 
that “‘still small voice” which forms the only connecting link be- 
tween man and his God is not “immoral per se,” and in every 
other respect, I should like to know what would be so considered, 
and there is altogether too great an accumulation of evidence as 
to the effect of nicotine fumes in producing this type of moral 
anesthesia to be lightly set aside. If perchance you regard 
suicide as an immoral act you will be still further enlightened by 
a perusal of Dr. Kellogg’s book already referred to. 

Charles P. Turner. 


* * 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ANT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is to be congratulated on its editorial ‘Philosophy 
from the Ant.’’ It was indeed an editorial to arouse and stimu- 
late thought. As Maeterlinck states, man seems unwilling to 
grant that immortality is a boon not alone for him but for all 
created life. However, it is only in the West that man alone 
is regarded as immortal. The Oriental philosophers from time 
immemorial have seen the Immanent God in all life. To them 
all forms of life ensoul the potential spirit seeking higher and 
greater expressions of that inner divinity which they all share. 

Are there also other streams of evolution as hinted at in your 
editorial? The fairy legends of many lands and especially of 
Ireland would lead us to think that perhaps there might be. 
Possibly it is not as strange as it might seem that we can not see 
this fairy race which the more intuitive and psychic Kelt believes 
that he has come in contact with. Professor Evans-Wentz in 
his book, “The Fairy Faith in Keltic Countries,” seems to be 
convinced that the Keltic peoples may have actually seen and 
talked with the fairy races. Geoffrey Hodgson in several of his 
books also maintains that the fairy races actually exist, and 
that man has them as fellow travelers on his evolutionary jour- 
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ney. The medieval occultists recognized four orders of fairies— 
gnomes, sylphs, salamanders, and undines, respectively the fairies 
of the four alchemical elements of earth, air, fire and water. In 
India the fairies are known as devas, or the shining ones, and are 
sometimes compared to the angelic hosts of the Bible. 

Are these legends and traditions and intuitive beliefs but 
the survival of ancient superstitions of a more childlike age, or 
do they represent a keener than normal insight into life by the 
ancient seers and sages? Who can say? 

Romaine W. Seaver. 

Westport, Connecticut. 

* * 
A PHILADELPHIA LAWYER PRAISES THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“The Trees of the Lord’”’ is an article which appears in the 
Leader of March 7, and which my wife has just informed me is 
the most beautiful exposition of the subject she has ever read in 
all her life. I agree with her entirely, as we are both great 
lovers of trees and consider them almost as sacred, and worthy 
the reverence and worship they still receive in many parts of 
the world. The writer (Mr. Hoggarth) is evidently of a sym- 
pathetic nature and deeply appreciates the words of the Duke, in 
exile in “The Forest of Arden,” 

“Are not these woods 
More free from feril than the envious Court?” 

There is also a sermon in the same number entitled ‘‘This 
Changing World,” by Mr. Olin, which exhibits a scholarship in 
science, pilosophy, theology and practical wsidom so compre- 
hensive and profound that it deserves, and doubtless receives, 
the unstinted praise and admiration of all your readers. Talk 
about an educated pulpit! If it exists in small quantitites in 
many churches, it is one of the superb ornaments and distinctions 
of the Universalist Church. 

And we must not omit the editorial articles and the fasci- 
nating Cruisings. 

The Leader is always a most welcome guest. It always 
appears with a smile, a cheer, and a hopeful and inspiring ex- 
pression on its face. 

Accept our congratulations. 

C. W. Bazter. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

* 


UNIVERSALISTS MUST USE THE RADIO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The popular impression that Universalism has “wiped hell 
off the map” and that the result in reflected in the present low 
moral tone seems to be founded upon a dangerous half-truth, for 
unquestionably a widespread misconception of the teachings of 
the Universalist Church may be one of the causes. 

The challenge must be-met. Ours is indeed a missionary 
faith. It has cast doubt upon the location of a phantom fire 
and brimstone furnace, and at the same time asserted the truth 
that has been neglected, namely, certainty of just retribution for 
sin, with the words ‘“‘certainty”’ and ‘‘just’’ underscored. 

It might almost be said that ours is the one outstanding 
religious institution that does insist upon the existence of a hell 
about which there is no manner of doubt. To get this across, 
to correct the misapprehension, will be much more difficult than 
was the work of one hundred years ago and since, in bringing 
comfort to souls who in adolescence had been tortured with 
threats of a flaming hell from which few could hope to escape. 

The time to begin this work of reinstating the real hell is 
now. Why particularly at this present juncture? Note this: 
The reader of the daily press scans the headlines and finds stories 
of atrocious deeds, and is unmoved. What takes the edge off? 
It is assumed by the reader—and perhaps rightly in most cases— 
that the wronged person had a racket of his own and had not 
played the game through; or that the accused, if not guilty of the 
specific charge, had overstepped the mark in some other known 
instance, and so sympathy is not aroused, and the stories make 
no more impression than vivid fiction. 


In other words, in the popular mind every one is suspect, 
and who, living in a glass house, will throw stones? 
Investigation and dismissal of faithless public servants may 


have some practical value, even though the places made vacant 


be filled by appointment from the same class—those living in 
glass houses, there being for all practical purposes no others. 

And why should ministers of the gospel devote their at- 
tention to such small fry as magistrates and policemen, and not 
go after the big fish—the mass of us, who are responsible? 

Not since Embury, Asbury and Coke sent out their circuit 
riders and colporteurs to the second and third generation of 
unchurched men and women, with so amazing results, has there 
been such necessity to carry the gospel to millions of the younger 
people who are without religious conviction of any kind, in a 
country dotted with churches and supplied with Bibles—to 
young people whose religious education has been of that flaccid 
sort so familiar of late years, the kind that provides a gloss, but 
leaves the inner spiritual nature unaroused; to older ones who 
have grown callous through material prosperity and the assur- 
ance that there is no hell. 

The circuit riders of that other day cried, “Flee the wrath 
to come.”’ The message to-day is, Put your house in order to 
avert the wrath that now impends. 

The press and the radio now take the place of the colporteur. 
What is the editor doing about it? Is he rude enough to adopt 
some of the language of Sam Jones of forty years ago, “Quit 
your meanness?”’ No, he is too polite. He knows that God is 
good and he hopes that we will take due notice thereof and govern 
ourselves accordingly, though he perhaps knows very well from 
personal contacts that we have not quit our meanness. 

What are the ministers doing about it? Preaching that 
God is good, well knowing that the realization of that sublime 
truth is the greatest conception that can come to a man to 
sweeten life and make it worth while; but do they accentuate 
the fact that we must quit our meanness before that happiness 
can come? 

What would happen if they built verbal fires under us balky 
mules sitting in the pews every Sunday? It would at least start 
something, and it is certain that unless we are stirred up we will 
be subsisting on very rough fodder in the near future. Compla- 
cency can not win in the present state of things. 

The radio affords about the only avenue of approach for the 
missionary in this country. Are the Universalists using it to 
the extent that they might? 

As Mr. Burke remarked, you can not indict a whole people, 
for the obvious reason that there would remain no one to bring 
the charge and no tribunal to hear and pass sentence and no 
one to enforce the judgment, but we are under indictment from 
on High, and there is an institution which is charged with the 
duty of presenting the case to our own souls and convicting us 
therein on our own admissions. That institution is the Church. 

If that is not done, and soon, hell is not far off. 

W.F.E. 

New York City. 


* * 


ANSWERED BEFORE IT ARRIVED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a recent letter a friend—a long-time Universalist—writes: 
“The Reactions in the Christian Leader are exceedingly interest- 
ing. I wish that instead of censuring Dr. van Schaick for print- 
ing Elbert Whippen’s reasons for becoming a Catholic, some one 
would take up these reasons, for they seem to me like slaps in 
the face of the church he left. According to him, God is only in 
the Catholic Church, no other church offers opportunity for 
service,’ ete. 

I am sending this because with her I should like to have 
more light on the underlying principles or reasons. Doubtless 
many of your readers, as they read, felt the same as we did. It 
hardly seems fair to leave the controversy (?) at this state. 

J. M. J. Pryne. 

Long Beach, Cal. 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE WAY TO PEACE 


Now that Congress has adjourned with no action taken on 
the World Court protocols it seems that “‘all is quiet’”’ on the 
Potomacs of the world, and there is no need of further activity 
until next December. 

Such policy is short-sighted and dangerous. 

There is a preparedness for peace as for war. 

While probably there is little we can do about the World 
Court matter until the early fall, there is rising before us already 
a vital factor in promoting the peace of the world. I refer to 
the International Disarmament Conference, in which the United 
States will participate and which will open in Geneva Feb. 2, 
1932. It is not a day too early to begin to agitate for real con- 
structive results from that Conference. 

To date conferences for this purpose have been strikingly 
barren. That held in Washington was the most constructive— 
it secured a definite reduction. 

Out of the London Conference came limitutions and the 
end of competitive building, but no reduction. Indeed, it gave 
the United States permission largely to increase the number of 
our cruisers, and already Congressman Britten of Pennsylvania, 
head of the House Committee on Naval Affairs, is urging strenu- 
ously that we shall build to the limit, and has launched a program 
that, if carried out, will mean expenditure of nearly a billion 
dollars in cruiser construction. 

And where tonnage is restricted to the present basis there is 
an apparent effort to increase the quality if not the quantity of 
ships. Certainly there is little evidence yet of any reduction in 
the size and formidable power of our navies. 

The agreement between Italy and France is a gain of the 
first magnitude. Had these nations embarked on a competitive 
building race Great Britain would have felt obliged to invoke 
the ‘escalator’ proviso on the London Treaty, and would have 
begun a corresponding enlargement of her building programs, 
which would have forced the United States to follow suit. For- 
tunately this calamity seems to have been avoided and the Five 
Power Naval Pact has opened the doors of promise for the Con- 
ference next February—if the people of the nations concerned 
really will that there shall be a genuine scaling down of armaments. 

Ambassador Gibson has visualized the possibility of drastic 
reductions and Secretary Henderson, of England, said recently 
at a public meeting in London that if the people want reduc- 
tion they can have it; their representatives at Geneva will carry 
out the desires of the people back home, but they must know 
what these desires are. 

Obviously if the will of the people lies in this direction then 
that will must be expressed months before the Conference meets. 

Discussions that have already taken place indicate that 
the thought of the advocates of a constructive issue from the 
Conference is crystallizing around two clearly seen and inte- 
grated proposals: 

1. That the delegation sent to the Conference by the 
United States shall be dominated by the civilian and not the 
militaristic point of view. 

In all probability all possible and legitimate pressure will 
be brought to bear upon President Hoover to appoint such a 
civilian delegation. Without presuming to dictate, the request 
will be fortified by the presentation of names of persons who 
would be entirely acceptable. These names will be selected by 
the leaders in some of the great peace organizations, such prob- 
ably as the World Alliance and Foreign Policy Association. 

2. But, beyond this, our delegation must go to Geneva 
with a definitely conceived and articulated commission from 
the people. 

Which raises the question: What do we really want to 
secure? Shall we ask for a drastic reduction in tonnage of 
battleships, cruisers, submarines, etc., and of land forces where 
these now are disproportionate? 

Shall we ask the Conference to visualize the time in the 


not distant future when the armaments of the world shall be 
reduced to the status of a police force, and to adopt a plan which 
shall achieve this end by gradual! and successive steps? 

All this requires careful study. 

Therefore your Commission urges upon Universalists every- 
where that they shall consider these two questions. 

1. Shall we endorse the request to President Hoover that 
he appoint a predominantly civilian delegation to this Con- 
ference? 

Your decision in this matter should be taken soon, as un- 
doubtedly the President will very shortly be ‘considering the 
names of possible appointees. 

(Be it said in passing, that, when the occasion arose for 
appointing a new governor for the Virgin Islands, President 
Hoover was urged to remove the position from the control of 
the naval department and to appoint a civilian, and several 
names were presented. The appointee was one of these sug- 
gested! Whether this was merely a coincidence or the result 
of the suggestion may be surmised.) 

2. What shall be the goal set before the Conference? We 
strongly advise that in all our churches, young people’s groups, 
Sunday school classes, Mission Circles, men’s clubs, etc., there 
shall be a full and frank discussion of the whole subject of arma- 
ments and the goal at which we may wisely and rightly aim. 

We believe that this is vital—that the outcome of this 
Conference will be decisive for peace or war. 

It is well known that Germany is very restive under the 
restrictions imposed by the Versailles Treaty, and the chances 
are that, if this Conference comes to naught, then in defiance 
of the Treaty, alleging that the other nations have themselves 
violated the terms by not reducing their armaments as they had 
solemnly agreed, Germany will proceed to become militarized, 
and portentous indeed will this be. 

Indeed, not a few leaders are prophesying another great 
war very soon, which would surely involve us. 

The mere prospect stuns and terrifies us. 
volt against it. 

But it need not be! It must not be! 

To avert such a ruinous disaster these two things rise before 
us as necessities: 

The United States must enter the World Court and thus 
strengthen the machinery for making peace in the world. 

The Disarmament Conference in Geneva must succeed. 

H. E. Benton, for the Commission. 

Since writing the above we have received a statement on 
Disarmament issued by the Joint Committee or Reduction of 
Armaments of the Church Peace Union of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship. We quote the conclusing para- 
graph. Copies may be secured from the World Alliance, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

“To the effort to aid in developing a public sentiment in 
support of this policy we unreservedly commit ourselves. We 
bespeak the co-operation of all men and women of good-will 
who share our conviction that it is high time for civilized peoples 
in all lands to co-operate in a general plan to disband armies 
and navies that exist for the purpose of settling differences by 
physical force, and to act on the principles of human brother- 
hood and mutual confidence which so happily characterize the 
relations of the United States and Canada with an unarmed 
frontier between them.” 


Our souls re- 


bl * * 


The aim of the teacher in a course of week-day instruction 
has been to make the children think. When the final papers 
of the seventh grade were returned, answers to the question, 
What lesson have we been taught by the Garden of Eden? were 
in most cases theologically correct. The paper of one child, 
however, gave this answer: ‘‘The Garden of Eden teaches us that 
woman’s mind is stronger than man’s!” Perhaps the teacher 
had achieved her aim.—Churchman. 
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Humanism Again 


Humanism in Religion Examined, 
By Robert J. Hutcheon. (Meadville 
Theological School, 5701 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 75 cents.) 

This is a ninety-page pamphlet by Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon of the Meadville The- 
ological School at Chicago. In close 
touch with various types of religious hu- 
manism, Dr. Hutcheon has maintained an 
independence of judgment and refused to 
be drawn into the orbit of any theological 
planets or meteors. He has, however, 
given a judicial and understanding study 
to the claims of humanists in religion, and 
the Meadville School has more than once 
published essays from his pen which we 
have declared to be the best comments 
on the whole issue which have come to our 
notice. In this new pamphlet the ques- 
tions raised by the movements are fairly 
and frankly faced without any evidence 
of prejudice and with a genuine desire to 
profit by whatever in it is of permanent 
value. “It ought to be the policy of 
those who think it inadequate as a philos- 
ophy of life, not to denounce it or to be 
frightened by it, but rather to get as much 
good as possible from it. When earnest 
and intelligent men contend eagerly for a 
way of life, we may be sure that they are 
emphasizing truths that have not been 
adequately faced by the people at large 
and that it will be worth our while to give 
them a patient hearing.” To that we 
heartily subscribe. The booklet before 
us is a model of clear exposition, honest 
appraisal, fair criticism, and modest con- 
tribution. 

The section devoted to the values over- 
looked by humanism goes to the heart of 
the problem and nowhere better than in 
these words: ““The needs of life demand 
something more subtle, pervasive and 
quickening than ideas—a spiritual atmos- 
phere, a reinvigoration of the human 
spirit from its own hidden depths, a 
moral confidence begotten of some ex- 
perience that makes man feel himself one 
with some reality more comprehensive 
than himself or the human race. What 
these seemingly unsubstantial moods, at- 
titudes and experiences add to our ideas 
and social programs may not be obvious 
at first sight, but here, as so often in our 
more delicate social relations, it is a ques- 
tion of: 

O the little more and how much it is 

And the little less and what worlds away.” 
Our difficulty, Dr. Hutcheon sees, is 

one of awakening and sustaining the 

deeper powers, those potentialities which 
have always given men a solemn sense 
of far-reaching relationships of the in- 
dividual life. Intellectual enlightenment 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from tte Universalist Publishing House 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


alone will not suffice. Even a deeper mas- 
tery of psychology, while helpful, will be 
inadequate, for “the problem is not 
primarily one of knowledge and tech- 
nique.’”” We must realize afresh, he be- 
lieves, ‘‘the necessity for a deep-going 
process of cleansing and remaking, of un- 
selfing with a view to a larger and better 
self, of lifting the motivation of life from 
the sensuous plane, where animal satis- 
factions are our main drive, to the spiritual 
plane, where universal values which can 
be shared with all become our main ob- 
jective.” On the question whether hu- 
manism can hope to meet this need Dr. 
Hutcheon prefers not to be dogmatic. 
Its ‘unsympathetic attitude towards the 
age-long interest in God and immortality” 
leads him to doubt its success, since the 
story of the past (if it is any guide to the 
future) seems to indicate that “without 
over-beliefs and imponderable values like 
serenity, resignation, faith, hope, mystical 
union, and so forth,’’ it will be impossible 
to touch into vivid and active life all the 
powers slumbering in human souls. Here, 
of course, the humanist would reply that 
we should not let the past limit our ex- 
pectations for the future. 

We must be content to draw attention 
to this pamphlet and urge our readers, 
whatever their sympathies in the issue dis- 
cussed, to give it a careful reading. It 
will at many points suggest further study 
and the direction in which it will prove 
fertile; it refers to a number of significant 
books; it is in itself a demonstration of 
what good temper and sound thinking can 
do to clarify a complex problem. 

H.E.B.S. 


Line. 


(Cokes- 


Humanism: Another Battle 
Edited by William Peter King. 
bury Press. $2.25.) 

On the whole this is a good book, al- 
though like most symposia it is of uneven 
quality. Every writer in the group of 
authors, which comprises some of the 
best-known non-Catholic preachers in 
America, has worried about humanism 
and done some hard thinking on the ques- 
tion how to meet its challenge. Not one 
of them but has put his finger on some 
vulnerable spot on the body of this much 
heralded new Messiah which is to save the 
modern man. 

The best essays are those of Dr. D. C. 
Mackintosh of Yale, Prof. John Wright 
Buckham of the Pacific School of Religion, 
and Dr. Richard Roberts of Toronto. 
Dr. Mackintosh, who has a clear and easy 
style and a command of logic that makes 
his contribution a pleasure to read, traces 
“Columbia Humanism” to John Dewey 
and “Chicago Humanism” to George B. 
Foster. Of the former school Lippmann 
is the best example, while Otto and Hay- 


don are the best in the West. He pays 
a fine tribute to the beauty of Haydon’s 
book, ‘‘The Quest of the Ages,’ and to 
the loftiness of his spirit. Taking up 
humanism, he shows where theists must 
agree with it. Theists believe in science 
and in finding the abundant life here and 
now, and they believe in freedom for the 
mind; but theists see that humanism 
logically if not psychologically tends to 
pessimism. He cites approvingly the 
pessimism of Russell and Krutch as con- 
sistent, while the ecstalic idealism of the 
humanists is baseless. 

Dr. Garrison complains that humanism 
is more reactionary than Christianity. 
There is one point in his essay that I wish 
to protest against, the idea that Unitarian- 
ism is unnecessary now that men no longer 
think of God and man as two separate 
substances. Whatever may be true in 
Chicago, throughout the South it is not 
only taught that Jesus and the Absolute 
God are identifiable, but whole structures 
are reared on the assumption of his omnis- 
cience and infallibility. JI am as interested 
as Dr. Garrison in breaking down de- 
nominational barriers, but I wonder what 
church other than the Unitarian he could 
sit in-easily if he were to visit Memphis. 

Dean Shailer Mathews writes in a some- 
what labored style, but he makes the un- 
avoidable discovery that humanism in 
leaving out a personal God leaves out the 
personality-producing forces in man’s en- 
vironment. Like the editor of the book, 
who writes the last essay, Dean Mathews 
sees that to judge the whole without taking 
man into account is to truncate Nature. 
All of these writers seem agreed that man’s 
moral motive power depends upon his 
believing that in the universe there is an 
objective Reality backing up man’s moral 
and spiritual values. From this I see no 
escape. Humanists may be very moral 
people, and Christians may sometimes be 
very immoral as individuals, but the long 
look at history proves that the loss of God 
will eventually bring about the decay of 
morality. j 

It is not without significance that this 
book comes from the South although 
nearly all the contributors are Northern- 
ers. Unfortunately humanism may find 
the South an easy field, for there is here 
no Liberal Christianity to take up the 
younger generation of man. In Memphis 
at the present time the head of a Presby- 
terian college is being persecuted for his 
beliefs, while I know of two young Pres- 
byterian divinity graduates who have re- 
fused ordination because of the sixteenth 
century orthodoxy of their church. The 
Methodist bishop of the Nashville district 
ceases not to breathe out threatenings 
against all Modernism, particularly against 
Bishop McConnell and Dr. Fosdick. As 
for Unitarians, one needs only to read a 
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pamphlet by Bishop Candler of Atlanta . 


(published by the very house that has put 
forth the volume now under review) to 
see what the father in God of the Southern 
Methodist establishment thinks of us. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


(Note: A contributor to Reactions re- 
cently suggested that too many reviews 
critical of humanism were given space in 
our columns. It should be remembered 
that a number of books have come from 
the press challenging not only Orthodox 
but Liberal Christianity and putting forth 
very far-reaching claims on behalf of the 
very self-conscious and articulate school 

‘of thought known as humanism in re- 
ligious circles. It may be presumed, when 
publishers send us these volumes for com- 
ment, that the comment desired is that of 
liberal Christians. Books such as the one 
reviewed above, which takes up the chal- 
lenge of the humanists, are naturally 
noticed as prominently as books produced 
by the humanists.—Literary Editor.) 

* * 


God and Modern Thought 


God in Christian Experience. By 
W. R. Matthews. (Harper. $3.00.) 


Dean Matthews of King’s College, Lon- 
don, one of the ablest of English theolo- 
gians to-day and editor of the Library of 
Constructive Theology in which this vol- 
ume appears, is equipped with scholarship 
and philosophical acumen for the task of 
reinterpreting the idea of God to the 
modern mind. He is also fully aware of 
the changes in the temper and range of 
thought which make our age. He is at 
home in the modern ways of life and be- 
lieves that “the present period of intel- 
lectual development will rank in history 
He feels 
“sure that even the confusions of the mind 

of our age contain the germs of a great 
advance in insight. The nature of the 
advance he defines by saying that we are 
passing from static modes of thought to 
dynamic. It challenges us particularly 
to recover and rethink that belief in the 
living God which has been our inheritance. 
The volume is devoted to such an enter- 
prise. 

If the reader will be patient with those 
portions of the work which at least give 
the impression of being written to salvage 
ancient dogmas he will find much that is 
very suggestive in Dean Matthews’ book. 
Often, however, the reader asks: Why take 
so much trouble to validate ancient modes 
of thought by showing that they can be 
taken symbolically? Why not adopt in- 
stead the language which more simply con- 
veys the same thought? Here is an ex- 
ample. “No man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” Dr. Matthews makes it 
clear that he takes this as a statement not 
of the historic Jesus but of “‘the Eternal 
Christ.”” And he makes the words not ex- 
clusive, as they have usually seemed, but 
all-inclusive. ‘‘No man,” he takes them 


to mean, “has come or can come to the 
Father except through the apprehension 
and contemplation of that within himself 
and the environment which speaks of a 
higher than self and a beyond nature.” 
This is the Platonic: thought that we all 
carry an image of God, obscured though it 
be, and that through this “‘spark of the 
divine,” to use another figure of speech, 
all approach to the Reality of God must 
take place. Supposing that this be ac- 


cepted, does this rationalization of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity really restore it to 
Christian thought? “The doctrine of the 
Trinity,” says Dean Matthews, “is an 
essential part of Christian theology now, 
not only in the sense that the doctrine has 
become historically an integral part of that 
complex of ideas which we call the Chris- 
tian Faith, but also in the sense that it 
sums up and guards the specifically Chris- 
(Continued on page 474) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M.A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston Mass. 


FOR THE CHILDREN AT CAMP 


Miss Julia Cary, who is again to be head 
councillor of the Fresh Air Camp at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace this summer, 
writes that back numbers of women’s 
magazines and journals can be used to 
good advantage at camp. 


* * 


SIXTH ANNUAL FRIENDSHIP BAN- 
QUET 


Congress Square Mission Circle 


On Wednesday evening, March 18, the 
Congress Square Mission Circle of Port- 
land, Maine, held its sixth Annual Women’s 
World Friendship Banquet in the vestry 
of the First Universalist Church. Since 
Mrs. Vallentyne planned the first affair 
of this kind in 1926 this annual banquet 
has become the outstanding event of the 
Mission Circle program; in fact it is al- 
ways anticipated by the women of the 
parish, whether or not they are members 
of the Mission Circle, as one of the most 
delightful and inspiring oceasions of the 
season. This year approximately one 
hundred and fifty women were seated at 
the attractively decorated tables to listen 
to Miss Georgene E. Bowen’s inspiring 
address on ‘“‘World Friendship in Action.” 
Miss Bowen treated this subject by a 
series of stories which she called “Adven- 
tures in Friendship,” illustrative of her 
premise that “world friendship and world 
peace depend upon individual effort.’ 
These stories dealt with her experiences as 
a missionary in Japan, and included the 
formation of Rible classes four years ago 
for young men and women of Tokyo, from 
which has grown an organized, flourishing 
church for young people; talks given to 
the blind in an institution for such unfor- 
tunates near Blackmer Home; classes in 
English for young men in the University 
of Tokyo; a musical expedition of mission- 
aries through villages and towns of north- 
ern Japan, resulting in an increased friend- 
liness; and the fascinating story of how 
eight missionary girls, representing several 
different denominations, by their friendly 
and co-operative spirit, aroused the interest 
of a whole town in Christianity. 

The banquet was presided over by Mrs. 
Vallentyne, as president of the Mission 
Circle. Seated with her and Miss Bowen 
at the head table were Mrs. George H. 


Hunt, honorary president, without whose 
beneficent presence and uplifting message 
no missionary gathering in Congress 
Square Church would be complete; Miss 
Agnes M. Safford, principal of West- 
brook Seminary, who offered prayer; 
Mrs. Elsie M. Files, executive secretary 
of the Federation of Churches, who spoke 
briefly; and the presidents of the other 
women’s organizations of the church. 

A delightful musical program was fur- 
nished by Miss Wilma Wentworth, teacher 
of piano at Westbrook Seminary. The 
evening closed by the congregational sing- 
ing of “Blessed be the tie that binds.” 

* * 
ATTLEBORO CIRCLE HAS DE-. 
LIGHTFUL PROGRAM 


On the evening of March 23, the Mission 
Circle of Murray Universalist Church held 
a delightful meeting at the beautiful home 
of Mrs. George Fife. 

Mrs. Isaac V. Lobdell, president, pre- 
sided, and the devotional service was 
led by Mrs. Harry P. Kent. 

The program of the evening was in 
charge of three guests from the Missionary 
Society of the Second Congregational 
Church—Mrs. Margaret Conro, Mrs. 
Lillian Smith and Mrs. Ethel K. Jacobs. 
The subject considered was “‘A Cloud of 
Witnesses through Literature and Music.” 
Mrs. Conro read a paper on the literature 
and poetry of China, Japan, Africa and 
India, while Mrs. Smith’s paper was on 
the history of the music of these countries 
named. Mrs. Jacobs, accompanied by 
Mrs. Smith, delighted the group with 
songs of these countries. The subject was 
presented in such a pleasing manner that 
those present must have had a feeling of 
inspiration, helpfulness, and good-will by 
knowing more about the literature, poetry 
and music of our neighbors across the seas. 

At the close of the program all ad- 
journed to the beautiful dining room, where 
the tea table was presided over by Mrs. 
J. L. Sweet and Mrs. Isaae V. Lobdell. 

The floral decorations, yellow tulips, 
added charm to the setting. 

The committee in charge was Mrs. 
Gertrude Sweet, Mrs. Emma King, Miss 
Lillian Fisher, Mrs. Alice Estes and Mrs. 
Fife. 

Best of all was the announcement of 
four new members added to the Circle. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston ; 


* * # & 


Chinese Children Saved by 
China Child Welfare, Inc. 


* 


* 
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THE PHILANTHROPIC OFFERING 
OF UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


During the period from Easter to 
Children’s Day our church schools are 
invited to give some attention to the needs 
of underprivileged children in China. 
This is a project which takes the place of 
the co-operation with Near East Relief 
which was a part of our yearly program 
for many years. 

Our first goal in this project is to in- 
crease among our members an under- 
standing of China as the great new repub- 
lic of the Orient. As we read the daily 
papers we may easily think there is nothing 
in China except revolution and brigandage. 
But if we read more widely and carefully, 
we shall discover that an ancient people 
whose culture is worthy of study and, at 
many points, of imitation, is struggling 
out of an inert past into a promising future. 
We shall become interested in the part to 
be played in that struggle by those now 
children. 

Our second goal is to secure as much 
money as possible to help these children 
to grow to useful and intelligent adult 
years, that they may be good citizens of 
their country and of the world. China 
Child Welfare, Inc., is the reliable Amer- 
ican organization through which our 
gifts will go to those in need. Universalist 
money goes to one orphanage in Teng- 
shien, Shantung. All overhead expenses 
of the organization are met in other ways, 
so every penny you contribute will ul- 
timately reach these little people. 

Our third goal is to better our record of 
last year, both in education and generosity. 
They tell us that thirty dollars will provide 
food and shelter for a child for a whole 
year. Two schools, Medford and Provy- 
incetown, Mass., each gave thirty dollars 
last year, each meeting the actual needs 
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of one child. Our combined gifts paid 
for about thirty little ones. 

What shall be our record this year? 
Next week you will find on this page the 
story of how Miss Dodd’s orphanage came 
to be. 


* * 


ON THE WAY HOME 


If the longest way around is not the 
shortest way home, it is often the most 
satisfactory way. When Miss Yates com- 
pleted her visit to Indiana she went to 
Chicago for two or three days, during 
which time she saw many interesting sights 
of the big city, was entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Alton Shuman, met many of the 
St. Paul workers at a dinner given by Mrs. 
Bey, mother of Mrs. Shuman, and called 
at the Council of Religious Education, 
where she found Miss Cora Roth and Rev. 
Forrest Knapp, of the Department of 
Leadership Training, most cordial and 
friendly. Next came three days with 
our two churches in Ontario, an over- 
night stop in Cleveland to meet the Pull- 
mans and Mr. and Mrs. Homans, and 
another stop of a few hours in Buffalo to 
meet Rev. Bruce Swift and to discuss 
certain details of the Convention which 
meets there next October. On the morn- 
ing of her arrival in Boston, letters came 
from Rey. Phillips Thayer of Ruthven 


and Blenheim, and from Rey. Tracy Pull-: 


man of Cleveland, congratulating the 
General Sunday School Association on the 
possession of so helpful a worker. 

* * 


FIELD WORK IN MAINE 


During a recent visit to Maine, Miss 
Earle attended four Teachers’ Confer- 
ences, at Waterville, Pittsfield, Dover- 
Foxcroft and Guilford. At each one 
there was lively discussion about ‘“‘ex- 
perience-centered”’ teaching as contrasted 
with the older type which centered in 
“information.” In each group there were 
leaders who showed themselves familiar 
with recent theories of education and in- 
terested in their application. 

Miss Earle also spoke at a Men’s Club 
meeting at Waterville when the men enter- 
tained the church school, preached at the 
morning service of the Dover-Foxcroit 
Community Church, called on many old 
friends, and conferred with several groups 
regarding the problems of this new and 
promising community movement. 

It was interesting to greet a congrega- 
tion of two hundred where she had once 
preached to an average of about sixty, and 
to visit a school with a membership of one 
hundred and fifty. But the most surpris- 
ing fact of the trip was a drive from Dover- 
Foxcroft to Guilford in an automobile 
which slipped smoothly and rapidly over 
a paved road, recalling memories of the 
same trip, taken in other months of March, 


in a sleigh, with the constant fear of be- 
ing either drowned in slush or mired in 
mud, After all, “the world do move!’ 
* * 
HOW DERBY LINE, VT., USES THE 
SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTE- 
BOOK 


Mrs. E. L. Conklin, superintendent of 
the church school at Derby Line, Vt., 
writes as follows: 

“T have used the themes for Lent sug- 
gested in the superintendent’s book and 
it has created much interest. Six boys 
and girls were appointed to make posters 
using the mottoes suggested for the six 
Sundays. Each one was to work out his 
or her own idea in decorating and illus- 
trating the thought. I offered a prize for 
the best. The six posters will go to a 
committee appointed from the church and 
the name of the pupil having the most 
artistic poster will be annownced on Easter 
Sunday. I wish you might see some of 
the handwork. The notebook is so help- 
ful and grows better year by year. It 
keeps the superintendent from getting 
in a rut.” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Dr. Etz, our General Superintendent, 
brings home from Denver most interesting 
reports of the church school. Average at- 
tendance for March, 1931, was 62 as against 
86 for the same month of the previous. 
year. Mrs. Carman Pfaff is the efficient. 
director of religious education. Miss 
Louise Merrill teaches a class of young 
people which the visitor describes as ‘‘the 
best he has ever seen.”’ A class of boys. 
was boasting of perfect attendance for a 
period of several weeks. ? . 

The newly organized community church 
at Dover-Foxcroft, Maine (Universal- 
ist-Congregational) has an excellent church. 
school with a membership of 150. Mr. 
Walter J. Rideout, superintendent of 
public schools, teaches an organized class. 
of boys, and is also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education. Mrs. 
Blanche Brown is superintendent of the- 
senior division, and Mrs. Harry Ayer of 
the primary department. 

Mrs. N. N. Scales of Guilford, Maine,. 
presided over a supper-conference with 
twenty present on March 16, introducing- 
Miss Earle as the speaker. Mrs. Scales. 
is a good superintendent of a good school. 
Prof. M. Bradshaw, minister-in-charge, 
had a ten weeks’ class in psychology as a 
part of the religious education program, 
which was much enjoyed. This class in-- 
cluded members from Sangerville and 
Dover-Foxcroft. 

Mr. Bird announces the organization of 
anew Young People’s Christian Union at 
Fort Plain, New York, sixteen charter- 
members. 
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; Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Miss Mabel F. Knight of Roxbury, 
Mass., who has been lecturing for the past 
fourteen years on American Indians, has 
just returned from an extensive trip in 
Florida where she has been studying the 
Seminoles. She penetrated to a remote 
Indian camp in the Everglades. 


Rey. A. G. Strain, of Bewton, Ala., 
one of the most faithful and devoted of 
our ministers, and who nobly served little 
country churches, died the week beginning 
March 29. Further notice will be given 
next week if we are able to secure the de- 
tails. 


Mr. Arthur Whitney of Brattleboro, 
Vt., president of the Vermont Sunday 
School Association and treasurer of the 
Vermont Young People’s Christian Union, 
was at Universalist headquarters on 
March 30. He sailed from New York on 
March 81 on a cruise to the West Indies. 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., re- 
cently preached two sermons which have 
been published in pamphlet form by the 
Women’s Association of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis. One was en- 
titled “Go Up Higher” and the other was 
“The Right of Peaceable Assembly in the 
Light of Russian Communism.” 


Rey. Robert Marshall Rice has had his 
sermon, ‘‘Necessity’s Sharp Pinch,” pub- 
plished in pamphlet form by the Women’s 
Association of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp will assume the 
duties of his new pastorate in Fitchburg, 
Mass., on April 19. Dr. A. W. Grose 
preached in Fitchburg on Easter Sunday, 
and Dr. F. W. Merrick will supply on 
April 12. 


Rey. Laurence B. Walker, minister of 
the Universalist church in Roxbury, 
Mass., was stricken suddenly ill on Tues- 
day, March 31, and taken to his home in 
Cliftondale, Mass. Dr. Frank W. Mer- 
rick had charge of the services in Roxbury 
on Easter Sunday. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, will preach in Brockton on April 
12, while Rev. H. Elmer Peters, the pas- 
tor, is in Floral Park, New York, Mr. 
Peters’ future field of labor. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached in Attleboro, 
Mass., on Sunday, March 29. On March 
30 he addressed the 120th annual meet- 
ing of the church in Charlestown. On the 
Thursday before Easter he preached at a 
union service in Pawtucket, R. I., held in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. That same 
night he preached at the Second Univer- 
salist Church in Springfield, Mass. On 
Easter Sunday he was in New Bedford 
for two services. Easter Monday he was 


and Interests 


the principal speaker at the 25th anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Dr. Theodore 
Fischerin New Haven, Conn. On Wednes- 
day, April 8, he delivered the address at 
the Lansing Business University of Lan- 
sing, Mich., and on Thursday the 9th he 
spoke at the church meeting in Grand 
Rapids. 


Preachers in New Bedford, Mass., for 
April: Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., April 5; 
Mr. Robert H. Lewis April 12; Rev. Lu- 
ther J. Pollard April 19; Mrs. Lilla P. 
Huntley on Women’s Sunday, April 26. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., was 
the supply preacher at New Bedford, 
Mass., on March 22 and 29, while Mr. 
Emerson S. Schwenk of Tufts College 
took Dr. Huntley’s services in Quincy on 
the same dates. 


Preachers in North Attleboro, Mass., 
in March were: Rev. Conard Rheiner, 
Norway, Maine; Rey. Arthur W. Grose, 
D. D., Brighton, Mass.; Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine; Rev. Crawford 
O. Smith, Brookline, Mass.; Mr. Hugh 
Tigner of Canton, New York. It is ex- 
pected that one of this group will be elected 
as minister in North Attleboro early in 
April. 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth gave the sermon at the Good Fri- 
day service in St. Thomas Church (Epis- 
copal) in Hanover. 


Dr. Harold Marshall preached the ser- 
mon at the noonday service of the Uni- 
versalist church in Salem, Mass., the 
Wednesday before Easter. 


Rey. Edward A. Lewis has been elected 
vice-president of the Stamford (Conn.) 
Ministers’ League. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson has an- 
nounced as his subject on April 19 ‘“The 
19th of April, ’75.”’ On May 8, the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester will 
celebrate its ninetieth anniversary at the 
morning service, Dr. Tomlinson speak- 
ing on ‘‘The Past’’ and Mr. Hoyt on “The 
Future.” 


Rey. Harry E. Townsend of Westbrook, 
Maine, was the speaker on Wednesday, 
April 1, at the Empire Theater in Lewis- 
ton, in the series of Holy. Week meetings 
under the auspices of Lewiston and Auburn 
churches. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
pastor. Continuous services were held 
all day Easter, from sunrise to sunset. 
Fitting into the series of sunrise services 
held in Southern California, the opening 
service held in the church auditorium 
offered an opportunity for those who 
could not reach the larger gatherings, and 


for those who find an indoor service more 
attractive. Dr. Shepard was in general 
charge, leading the sunrise service, con- 
ducting the communion service at eight 
o’clock, and presiding at other sessions. 
Concerts by the choirs and orchestra 
featured the day, and Dr. B. G. Carpenter, 
pastor of the Throop Memorial Church in 
Pasadena, preached at the concluding 
service at 4.30 p.m. 
Maine ; 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. A second series of illustrated 
lectures on great dramas, given by Mr. 
Rheiner on Sunday evenings during March, 
drew large audiences and repeated re- 
quests for a continuation of the series, 
which included “The Man Who Played 
God,” ‘Sunrise,’ “The Enchanted Cot- 
tage,’ ‘If Winter Comes,” and “Quo 
Vadis.” Final reports of the financial 
canvass are not yet available, but prelim- 
inary returns indicate a substantial gain - 
over last year. Twosocial evenings for the 
men of the parish have been held, bring- 
ing together a group which probably will 
organize as a Men’s Club another season. 
The Sunday school made nearly $70 from 
a rummage sale. This will be used in 
building a small classroom in the space 
behind the organ. 


Massachusetts 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, S. T. D., pastor. On Feb. 1 
the communion service was observed. 
Two babies were baptized. Feb. 3 the 
Woman’s Union held its regular all-day 
meeting with a box lunch. Mrs. Bearderl 
of the Francis Willard Settlement gave a 
talk on the philanthropy of the settlement 
work. Three homes, two in Bedford and 
one in Northboro, are havens of refuge for 
older women, one a convalescent home, 
one for the feeble and infirm, and one for 
the helpless. That same evening the an- 
nual get-together supper and parish meet- 
ing were held in the parish house. About 
150 members were present. George B. 
Whiting, Raymond Wiley and Mrs. Frank 
Morrison were elected members of the 
parish committee in place of Orville 8. 
Waldron, Edward Scott and Mrs. Edwin 
M. Powers. Alonzo M. Haines was elected 
chairman. Pledges for the new year were 
made. Young People’s Sunday was ob- 
served on Feb. 8. The entire service was 
conducted by our young people. The 
address was given by Alden A. Osgood, 
president of the Y. P. C. U., and the prayer 
by Miss Alice V. Pray. Others taking 
part were Miss Thelma Brown, Miss Mar- 
jorie Smith, Robert L. Doeg and William 
A. Millar. Walter Mullin, Robert Hall, 
Frank Coyle and Charles Robinson served 
as ushers. The regular monthly supper 
was served on Tuesday evening, Feb. 17, 
under the direction of Mrs. R. Y. Gifford 
and Mrs. Walter Farnham. The hot 
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roast beef supper brought out a large at- 
tendance. The entertainment was pro- 
vided by Dr. Leighton’s class of young 
men, who gave the one-act farce ““Jimmie’s 
Little Sister.” The Men’s Club held 
their annual ladies’ night Feb. 19, and 
though a blizzard was raging, the attend- 
ance was remarkable. A musical program 
was given by the Winchester Trio, Mrs. 
Idabelle Winship, Mrs. Gertrude Nicker- 
son Barnes (a former Cross Street Church 
member) and Mrs. Alice Abbott with 
Mrs. Nancy Alexander at the piano. Miss 
Florence Andrews, entertainer, kept her 
audience convulsed with laughter with her 
talks on timely subjects. Refreshments 
were served and dancing enjoyed. The 
Day of Prayer service was observed with 
the other churches at the Winter Hill 
Congregational Church. Mrs. Edwin 
Powers of this church gave the prayer, 
dedication for consecration of life, time, 
gifts and talents. During Lent Dr. Leigh- 
ton has given a series of sermons on ‘‘Liv- 
ing the Life,’’ sermons of help and inspira- 
tion. At the March meeting of the 
Woman’s Union, Dr. Gertrude Earle gave 
a talk on Religious Education and Mrs. 
Florence Simpson, a former church soloist, 
delighted her old friends with several 
songs. This was also “Mite Box Day’ 
and about $90 was received from this 
source. One of the big events of the year, 
the men’s supper, was held on March 12 
under the direction of George F. Horton. 
A turkey supper was served and the 
young men acted as waiters. Guests of 
honor were Dr. and Mrs. Leighton, Dr. 
and Mrs. Leon M. Connell, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Friend. Mr. George Harvey, 
president of the Men’s Club, introduced 
the speakers. The entertainment was 
given by the young ladies of the church 
school in songs, dances, and specialties, 
under the direction of Raymond Wiley. 
The three-act comedy ‘“‘Jerry,’’ was given 
by the West Somerville Universalist 
Players in the parish house March 18, 
assisted by Miss Geraldine Robinson of 
this church in the title role. The play 
was given its first presentation the week 
previous in the West Somerville Univer- 
salist Church. A special Lenten class has 
been conducted by Dr. Leighton during 
the church school hour for consideration 
of the duties and responsibilities of church 
membership. The Men’s Club had the 
pleasure at its last meeting on March 19, 
of hearing Rev. Seth Brooks of Malden 
tell of his personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Cadman, Senator Morrow ‘and Owen D. 
Young. 

Franklin.—Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The Lenten season has been one 
of growth and progress in Grace Church, 
where the pastor is carrying on for his 
twenty-seventh year. His only other pas- 
torate has been in Brattleboro, Vermont, 
for five years. The annual series of 
Lenten sermons had for its general theme 
“Four Gardens’”—‘‘The Garden of Eden,” 


“The Garden of a King,” “The Garden of 
Gethsemane,” and, Easter, ‘““‘The Garden of 
Joseph.” At the Good Friday service, 
eight united with the church, four of them 
promising young people. Dr. Marvin 
has given Lenten sermons at Everett and 
Attleboro. He also gave his talk on the 
“Passion Play of 1930,” which he wit- 
nessed, at our church March 22, under 
the auspices of the united young people’s 
societies of Franklin. The church was 
filled and the pictures were very satisfac- 
tory. Dr. Marvin has given this address 
to the local woman’s club, the Milford 
church and Pondville Home for the Aged. 
Our annual parish meeting showed a bal- 
ance in the treasury in a year of much de- 
pression in local industries. Rey. Isaac 
V. Lobdell of Attleboro was the speaker 
of the evening. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax—Rev. M. S. Hill, pastor. 
March 21 marked the eighty-eighth anni- 
versary of the formation of the Univer- 
salist church in Halifax. On March 26 
a banquet was given in the church by the 
ladies of the Murray Club headed by the 
new president, Mrs. John L. Hill, of the 
newly formed club. A fine banquet was 
served. Mr. J. E. Schaffer of the local 
church acted as toastmaster. An at- 
tractive musical program was provided 
consisting of violin and vocal solos. 
Speeches were given by Rev. Dr. A. L. 
Huddleston of the First Baptist Church, 
Rev. J. H. Freestone of the Brunswick St. 
United Church, Rev. H. T. Roe, editor of 
the Citizen, Mr. A. S. Wolfe, the oldest 
member of the church, and the pastor, 
Rev. M.S. Hill. The affair was also made 
a reception to the new pastor and his wife, 
and their daughter, Adelaide. Mrs. Hill 
was presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
flowers, little Miss Jean Ross officiating at 
the presentation. Congregations have ma- 
terially increased at the Sunday services. 
Mkss Helen Wolfe is superintendent of 
the church school. During the winter the 
pastor has conducted an adult class in 
the school reviewing Dean Inge’s ‘“Chris- 
tian Ethics and Modern Problems.”’ This 
review from week to week has elicited a 
great amount of interesting discussion. 
This class will be continued, using some 
of the various books suggested by the Re- 
ligious Book Club. Shortly after the 
opening of the pastorate the ladies of the 
church organized a new club which has 
been labeled the Murray Club, which is 
showing a good degree of vigor and zeal. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 471) 
tian experience of God.” If this be true, 
it seems to follow, not perhaps that non- 
Trinitarians are not Christians, but cer- 
tainly that their theology is not specifically 
Christian! And, incidentally, is every- 
thing that has become an integral part of 
the complex of ideas that we call the Chris- 


tian Faith an essential part of Christian 
theology? How long does it take for an 
idea to become an integral part? Is the 
papal infallibility now, or is it not yet, an 
integral part? Was a majority vote in the 
fourth century decisive? 

Disclaiming to be an apologetic work, 
the book nevertheless gives the distinct 
impression that it is born of the apolo- 
getic motives. But it represents a very 
scholarly kind of modernism. 

* * 


ORDINATION OF C. V. B. WILKIN 


C. V. B. Wilkin, a recent graduate of the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, was ordained to the ministry of 
the Universalist Church on Sunday, March 
22, at a special service at 4 p. m., in the 
Universalist church of Middleville, N. Y. 
The scripture was read and prayer was 
made by Rey. W. H. Skeels of Herkimer, 
and the sermon was preached by Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole of Little Falls. Rev. R. H. 
Dix of Fort Plain represented the State 
Convention in performing the act of or- 
dination and giving the ordination prayer. 
Dr. F. C. Leining of Syracuse, State Su- 
perintendent, gave the charge to the 
minister, Rev. C. A. Moulton of Dolge- 
ville the address to the people, and after 
the closing hymn Rev. C. V. B. Wilkin, 
the newly ordained minister, pronounced 
the benediction. Music was furnished by 
the choir of the churech—Mrs. Florence 
Wooster and Mrs. Anna Sodolski sopranos, 
Mr. Frank H. Stoddard tenor, Mrs. Nettie 
Crist and Mrs. H. W. Betzing altos, and 
Mr. H. W. Betzing. Mrs. F. H. Stoddard, 
the organist, played the organ at the or- 
dination of Rev. Robert Wetmore thirty- 
three years ago. 

Mr. Cole, in his sermon, emphasized the 
fact that science and religion are working 
together toward creating a better world. 
He said that ministers to-day should have 
liberty of thought and to express their 
ideas and ought not to be handicapped by 
old philosophies and worn out theologies. 
A high school principal, commenting upon 
his sermon, said, “I see that Universalism 
is very broad in its theological interpreta- 
tions.” 

Dr. Leining said that the pastor must 
administer the affairs of the church with 
the care of a business executive, foster a 
spirit of co-operation, and give himself 
without stint to the work of the local 
church and of the denomination. Dr. 
Leining also said that a pastor should set 
aside personal ambition for the good of 
the church. , 

Mr. Moulton emphasized the part that 
members of the parish can take in the work 
of the church. 

The church was crowded with friends of 
the minister and members of the local 
ehurch. The service was marked by un- 
usual dignity and beauty. No introduc- 
tions were made. 

Mr. Wilkin has recently assumed the 
pastorate of the Middleville church. 


a 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rey. John Hanckel Taylor is 
pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Florence, Mass. He was ordained 
in 1911 and settled in 1928. He 
prepared for the ministry at Burritt 
College, the Nashville School and 
the University of Chicago, and 
formerly served the Unitarian 
church in Nashville, Tenn. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., is an archi- 
tect in Boston. He is a member of 
the board of trustees of the First 
Church in Dorchester (Unitarian) 
and chairman of the pulpit com- 
mittee. 

Judge Florence E. Allen, a native 
of Utah, was educated at Salt Lake 
College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and the law department of 
the University of Chicago. She 
began her professional life as Berlin 
correspondent of the New York 
Musical Courier, music editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and lec- 
turer on music for the Board of 
Education of New York. She 
opened a law office in Cleveland in 
1914 and moved up rapidly from 
assistant county prosecutor to judge 
of the Court of Common Appeals, 
and then to the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. 

Rey. Robert Wells Veach is a 
well-known Presbyterian minister. 
He was formerly educational sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publications. He served in France 
during: the war. He is the author 
of several important books. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Secre- 
tary and Superintendent of the 
New Hampshire State Convention, 
and a trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 

Rev. Robert Whitaker of La 
Crescenta, Cal., is a Baptist clergy- 
man, born in England, educated at 
Lawrence Academy and Newton 
Theological Seminary. He is the 
author of several books of essays 
and one volume of poetry. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The meeting of the Boston Universalist 
ministers on Monday, April 18, will be 
of extreme importance, as the laws of 
fellowship, in some of their most practical 
aspects, will be discussed. The program 
will be in charge of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee, and it is expected 
that the members will state frankly some 
of the difficulties and perplexities with 
which they find themselves confronted. 
Opportunity will be offered for questions 
and suggestions from all attendants. The 
meeting will begin promptly at 10.45. 
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* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 8. Watertown, 
N. Y.,14. Providence, R.I.,2. Norway, 
Maine, 1. Total, 25. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS CONVENTIONS 
Gloucester, May 19-21 


The Massachusetts Sunday School] As- 
sociation, the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will hold their 
annual sessions in the old, historic church 
in Gloucester on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 19, 20, and 21. 
The program for these events is practically 
built and ready for the printer. The 
committee which shaped the program for 
the Convention was Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
Rey. Clarence J. Cowing and the State 
Superintendent. The occasional sermon 
on Wednesday evening will be given by 
Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt of Worcester. 
On Thursday afternoon, following the 
business session and election of officers, 
there will be a Clinic for an hour and a 
half. In this period, opportunity will be 
given for questions, remarks, criticisms 
or approval upon any phase of the Con- 
vention work or administration. The 
meetings will close with the banquet on 
Thursday evening. The two speakers at 
the banquet will be Mrs. Cary from Japan 
(if she arrives in season), as the speaker 


zk 


for the W. U. M. S., and Hon. Joseph E. 
Warner, Attorney General for Massa- 
chusetts, for the Convention. 

Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., president of 
the Convention, has appointed all of the 
sessional committees. The names of these 
committees will appear in a later issue of 
the Leader. 

Very great interest is being shown al- 
ready in the meetings in Gloucester. This 
is largely due to the fact that the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church in Gloucester 
is the oldest Universalist society in the 
world. It was organized,in 1774, with 
John Murray as its first minister. 

* * 
PIONEER NIGHT SCHOOL 
Inman’s Chapel and Friendly House 
“To-morrow, oh to-morrow, 
What hope we have in thee, 
To gain the crowning beauty 
Of what is yet to be! 
When all the world about us 
Shall evermore improve; 
When high and low combining, 
As brothers onward move.”’ 


This stanza from one of the fine things 
which we sang at assembly each night, 
really gives both purpose and description 
of the third session of Pioneer Night School 
for adults. There were, as usual, two 
evenings per week: an intensive study ses- 
sion on Tuesday evenings at Friendly 
House; an open session on Friday evenings 
in the chapel when P. N. S. sat in a body 
and the public came in. The Tuesday 
sessions featured the very modern “‘group”’ 
idea. Each group in a room by itself 
with one teacher responsible for each group 
every session. There was the “make up” 
group, taught by one of our finest grade 
school teachers; there was the “‘backward”’ 
young man group, captained by Alonzo, 
himself a P. N. S. student last year. 
There was the “father and mother” group, 
taught by our Hazel, the “‘young lady” 
group ably martialed by Pauline, who can 
teach as wellas play. There was my own 
grown up young man “gang,’’as we dubbed 
ourselves in the vernacular. There was 
our general assistant, a boy high school 
junior, who fitted in everywhere and turned 
pupil when he had nothing else to do. 
Head and shoulders above his fellows in 
body and attainment, he shows what our 
mountain boys will do when they are given 
continuous opportunity. 

The work was carefully laid out by the 
principal, but each teacher executed it 
according to his own idea. The results of 
our two nights Live at Home program, with 
Gardens for a special topic, proved how 
various and yet how like this execution 
might be. 

“Assembly” at beginning and close 
drew us all together for music, for current 
events, for discussion and for sociability. 
We were so busily and happily occupied 
for two and one half hours that when 
‘taps” came there were always sighs 
of regret. 
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The Friday evening sessions at the 
chapel were addressed in the finest spirit 
of friendliness and co-operation by “the 
principal of the Woodrow High School. 
His general subject was Great Men and 
Great Events in American History. Such 
sub-topics as ‘“‘America’s Greatest Man,” 
“The Historical Background of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine,” a fine reading upon Abra- 
ham Lincoln, ‘‘the indictments against 
the Eighteenth Amendment,” proved most 
interesting to all and showed the broad 
scope of the course. The open forum idea 
got at least a foothold, and community 
co-operation a big boost. 

On March 17, with appropriate St. 
Patrick Day touches, P.'N. S. held its 
farewell party in the chapel and at Friend- 
ly House. The piano had marched up 
the hill at 10.80 p. m. the session before, 
so we could stack our seats and play about. 
Refreshments furnished by the members, 
and music on the big victrola recently 
acquired from California, all at Friendly 
House, finished the evening. We had as 
guests former members of Pioneer Night 
School and were thirty-five in all. Our 
average session had been twenty. A plea 
from the liveliest boy of all for two study 
sessions next year revealed how much it 
had meant. The asking of several women, 
who could not come at night because of 
families, for day time classes for them- 
selves, showed further opportunity not 
to be disregarded ahead of us. The co- 
hesiveness and earnestness of the diverse 
group of P. N. S. itself showed that we are 
no longer a “noble experiment” but an 
institution to go on as long as there is need. 

The most necessary financial background 
distributed in small sums among expenses 
and native teachers was furnished as last 
year by an Arlington, N. J., Woman’s 
Club, which has in its numbers several of 
our Newark, N. J., Mission Circle mem- 
bers. To them our most grateful thanks 
are due. They made it so sure for us by 
prompt and generous action that we are 
doubly grateful. 


To-morrow,. oh to-morrow 
Replete with wholesome joy, 
No more shall pain and sorrow 
Humanity annoy. 
In sweet anticipation, 
We bear the hard delay, 
To share with all creation 
Thy long, long promised day. 
Hannah Jewett Powell. 
* * 


A LONG AND HONORABLE RECORD 


The First Universalist, Church of 
Charlestown, Mass., is situated on the side 
of historic Breed’s Hill, where the battle 
of Bunker Hill was fought, and which is 
now surmounted by the familiar Bunker 
Hill Monument. On March 29, 1931, the 
120th annual meeting of this church was 
held in the vestry. Conditions in this 
section of Boston have changed very 
materially, so that the work of all of the 
Protestant churches is much more difficult 


than formerly, but our church continues 
to do its part in the service of religion. 

The annual meeting was preceded by a 
parish dinner at which about sixty mem- 
bers were present. The program of the 
evening included solos by Mr. Edwin A. 
Archer and brief addresses by Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., former pastor, and Rev. 
John M. Ratcliff, the present pastor. 

Although the past year has been a par- 
ticularly hard one for the church because 
of certain losses in funds, nevertheless 
the treasurer’s report was very encourag- 
ing. The church is determined to go for- 
ward in spite of the difficulties. 

Noteworthy among the reports received 
at the meeting were those of the Devens 
Benevolent Society, now in its 112th year, 
the Sunday school, 102 years old, the 
Mission Circle, which had just celebrated 
its thirtieth birthday and the thirteenth 
anniversary of the presidency of Miss 
Ruth E. Hersey. The Starr King Social 
Club reported sixty members and an active 
organization, while the Chapin Alliance, 
with twenty-four members, had contrib- 
uted $576 to the church during the year. 
Every phase of denominational activity 
has been supported faithfully during the 
year. 

This church is proud of its history. 
The names of two of its former ministers, 
Rev. E. H. Chapin and Rev. Thomas Starr 
King, are perpetuated in the two organiza- 
tions which bear their names. Rev. G. I. 
Keirn left the pastorate of this church 


when he went to Japan for his first term.. 


Though 120 years old, the church is look- 
ing forward, not back, and intends to carry 
on its good work. 

* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts will hold the 
last of its series of Public Meetings for the 
season at North Attleboro on Thursday, 
April 23. As usual this is to be an all day 
gathering, where we renew old acquaint- 
ances and make new ones. 

Your attention is called to two numbers 
on the morning program that sound some- 
what mystifying—‘‘In Black and White,’ 
with Mrs. Isaac V. Lobdell and Miss 
Alice G. Enbom, and “Why Should 1?” 
with Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., and 
Miss Harriet Yates. You will certainly 
be interested in what these women have to 
present. 

Mrs. Joseph Mitchell, who is to speak 
on ‘The American Negro of To-day,” is 
a graduate of Talladega College in Ala- 
bama. She has done Y. W. C. A. work 
among colored students of the South; 
she has also been a teacher in their schools. 
At present she is connected with the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Boston Urban 
League. She speaks quite extensively 
before women’s groups on various phases 
of the Negro question. 

Miss Georgene Bowen, who is still here 
on her furlough from the Blackmer Home, 


Tokyo, Japan, is to be the speaker for the 
afternoon. No one who has seen and 
heard “Our Georgene”’ will want to miss 
her at this time. 

Special music for the day is to be given 
by a woman’s sextette. The selections 
are well chosen and we are sure to enjoy 
them all. The regular organist of the 
church is to preside at the organ through 
the day. 

All should remember that the Boston- 
Providence bus leaves Park Square on 
the hour, that the price is $1.00 each way, 
that it takes one hour and twenty minutes 
to reach North Attleboro, that it will 
stop on signal en route for passengers, that 
it will leave you at the corner of North 
Washington and Church Sts. 

You are asked to write for reservations 
for luncheon by Monday, April 20, to 
Mrs. Otto Schubert, Plainville, Mass. 

Lilla P. Huntley. 


* 


A TWO-WEEKS’ SCHOOL FOR 
PEACE WORKERS 


Like everything else, work for inter- 
national understanding to-day is becoming 
more and more an “expert” job. It is 
more and more necessary for those who 
would be really effective in this work to 
know something of the political, economic 
and spiritual problems involved, as well 
as the technique by which the attitude of 
international good-will can be served. 

Two Institutes of International Rela- 
tions, which will give training in exactly 
these points, will be held by the American 
Friends Service Committee at Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. The first, from 
June 8 to 20, will be for peace workers in 
general; the other, June 22 to July 3, 
will be especially for teachers, superin- 
tendents, and others interested in edu- 
cation. 

The plan for both will be the same— 
classes in the morning, recreation and 
fellowship in the afternoon, lectures in the 
evening. The same basic courses will be 
given throughout both, on the Economie, 
Political, and Spiritual Problems of the 
Struggle for Peace. Dr. Herbert F. 
Fraser, professor of Economics at Swarth- 
more College, will give the first; and Ed- 
ward W. Evans, instructor in International 
Law ‘at the University of Pennsylvania, 
the second. The spiritual aspects will be 
presented by Rev. Leyton Richards, pas- 
tor of the Carr’s Lane Church, Birming- 
ham, England, and Henry J. Cadbury, 


‘ professor of Biblical Literature at Bryn 


Mawr College. There will also be a course 
on Current International Issues. The 
courses will be concentrated, but com- 
plete, and of college grade. 

Several shorter courses will be given in 
each Institute. In the first, these will em- 
phasize methods of promoting the cause 
of World Peace in young people’s summer 
conferences, in communities, and other 
groups. Dr. A. G. Goddard, executive 
secretary of the World Peace Commission 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Tucker Smith, secretary of the Committee 
on Militarism in Education, will be among 
the leaders. Among the evening lecturers 
will be Norman Thomas, Frederick Libby 
of the National Council for Prevention of 
War, James G. MacDonald, chairman of 
the Foreign Policy Association, and Rabbi 
William H. Fineshriber of the North 
Broad Street Temple, Philadelphia. Dr. 
William 1. Hull, professor of History in 
Swarthmore College, and well-known writ- 
er on world peace and arbitration, will 
speak in both Institutes. 

In the Institute for teachers, the em- 
phasis will be on the part that history 
teachers, the Assembly period, and extra- 
curricular activities may play in creating 
international good-will. Prof. William H. 
Kilpatrick, professor of the Philosophy of 
Education at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, will give five hours on “How 
Attitudes Are Created in Children.” 
One of the evening lecturers will be Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, president of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
his subject being ‘“Teachers and the New 
World.” 

The charge for each Institute will be 
$35 for the two weeks. Early registra- 
tion is desirable. Further information 
may be obtained from the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro is now hearing a liberal’s 
answer to some big questions. Rev. H. L. 
Canfield has recently preached on these 
topics: ‘God, Real and Traditional?” 
“Jesus, Redeemer or Exemplar?” “The 
Bible, Record, or Fetish?” ‘“‘Man’s Nature 
and Destiny.” The: Greensboro News 
every Tuesday gives a summary of Mr. 
Canfield’s sermons, which, to our thinking, 
greatly enhances the value of the News. 

The fifth Sunday meetings at Clinton 
continue to serve as a unifying force in 
the circuit. The pastor, Rev. Ordell E. 
Bryant, has used the meetings also to 
promote interdenominational friendship. 
Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopal min- 
isters have recently taken part in the 
meetings. 

The pastor at Outlaw’s Bridge has been 
preaching some doctrinal sermons, to 
which the response has been most gratify- 
ing. These are some of the topics: ““What 
Is the Difference between Universalists 
and Other Protestants?” ‘“‘Do Univer- 
salists Believe in Hell?” “What Does 
Universalism Offer in the Presence of 
Death?” “What Help Does Universalism 
Give in Every Day Living?” 

North Carolina Universalists are feeling 
the depression keenly. Farm products 
have sold below the cost of production. 
Many have lost in bank failures. Teach- 
ers are serving month after month with- 
out pay. 

The ministers held a meeting at Clinton 


on Feb. 3. Those present were the State 
Superintendent, Dr. F. B. Bishop, Rev. 
H. L. Canfield, Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, 
and Rev. John T. Fitzgerald. Hagerly 
we discussed such questions as ““To What 
Loyalty Shall We Appeal?” ‘What In- 
centives for Action Shall We Give?” 

At the mid-year meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board on Feb. 4, an optimistic and 
forward-looking spirit prevailed. The 
Clinton ladies served dinner. Mrs. M. O. 
Winstead, absent for the first time in 
many years, was greatly missed. 

The writer had the pleasure of preach- 
ing for Rev. W. O. Bodell at Pink Hill, 
Feb. 22, at Woodington and Kinston on 
March 1. The Universalists of the Kins- 
ton Circuit are loyal to the faith and good 
listeners. It alwaysis a pleasure to preach 
to them. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
* 
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THE SOUTH SHORE LEAGUE 


One of the worth while things in the 
group of Universalist churches around 
Stoughton is the South Shore League. I 
drifted into one of their monthly business 
and social meetings the other evening. 
I went in purposely to “check up” on the 


activities of the evening. I was tre- 


mendously impressed with the possibilities 
of this organization. The conduct of the 
business session was so orderly and efficient 
as to be almost a model. I saw a little 
later some sixty or seventy clean, whole- 
some, splendid young people on the floor 
dancing. They came from Norwood, 
Weymouth, Canton, Norwell and other 
churches, and under the auspices of a 
church were having a wonderful time. 
Mr. William Legge of the Stoughton parish 
was chaperon and general overseer of the 
occasion. All winter the South Shore 
League has been functioning, and a genu- 
ine fellowship is actually growing between 
the young people of these parishes. This 
seems to me to be an accomplishment of 
real merit. 

More power to the South Shore League! 

Luther Morris. 


Notices 


VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letters of transfer, Rev. John M. 
Paige and Rev. C. W. McIntire from Massachusetts. 
Lay license granted to Harry A. Farrar. 
Arnold S. Yantis, Chairman. 
* * 
THE SIXTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross, chairman, 
announces that the sixth annual session of the Semi- 
nar in Mexico will be heid in Mexico City, July 4-24, 
1931. Membership in this ‘ co-operative study of 
the life and culture of the Mexican people,” will 
again be open to a representative group of North 
Americans. 
je Among the leaders of round tables for the Sixth 
Seminar are Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio; Mr. Carleton Beals, author of ‘““Mexi- 
co: An Interpretation,” ete.; Prof. Charles W. 
Hackett of the University of Texas; Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman, author of many books on Latin Ameri- 
ea; Dr. Eyler Simpson of the [nstitute of Current 
World Affairs; Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of 


“The Mexican Agrarian Revolution;” Rev. R. A. 
McGowan of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; and Mr. Morris Topchevsky. 

The previous Seminars in Mexico have been 
attended by over 400 men and women, widely rep- 
resentative of many public groups in the United 
States. Numerous field trips are included in the 
programs. ‘There are also optional trips for small 
groups to parts of Mexico and to Nicaragua, to be 
taken after the regular sessions close. 

A pamphlet describing the program of the Seminar 
may be secured from Hubert C. Herring, Executive 
Director of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
NON 

Ee. 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 

The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, April 16, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. To reach the church take 
any car going to Massachusetts Ave. Station from 
Park Street and walk one block up Boylston, 

Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. After the 
dinner hour there will be opportunity for dancing, 
bridge or for visiting. Tickets for the Reunion are 
$1.00. Please send reservations to Edward Hempel, 
2 Hillerest Circle, Swampscott, Mass. Reservations 
should be made by Monday, April 13. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* x 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 

The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monroe, May 19-20, 1931, for the. 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 

State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. ; 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will convene at 174 
Newbury Street on April 27, 1931, at 10 a. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Benjamin B. Hersey “as to 
his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist church.” 

G. H. Leining, 
Secretary pro tem. 
oe 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Renewal of letter of license as minister to Fred 
Hamilton Miller and Robert H. Lewis. — 

Ordination authorized of Fred Hamilton Miller. 

Certificates of ordination given to Rev. Donald 
B. Hoyt. 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. A. E. Allison, 
Rev. Bruce W. Brotherston, Rev. Otis F. Alvord, and 
Rey. Nellie Alvord from New York; Rev. Charles 
Butterworth from Maine. 

Fellowship granted to Rev. Horace Westwood, 
Unitarian, Rev. Robert P. Doremus, Unitarian. 

Fellowship suspended by reason of engaging in 
secular employment: Rev. Charles Butterworth. 
Action taken with regret. 

G. H. Leining, 
Secretary pro tem. 
—* 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Verna Armstrong, having passed success- 
fully the required examination as “‘to her fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church,” will be ordained to the 
ministry in the church at Hast Liberty, Sunday 
evening, April 19, 1931, at 8 o’clock. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon, Secretary. 
ee 
MONDAY CLUB MEETING 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Mon- 
day, April 13, 1931, at 11 a. m. Speakers: Rev. 
L. W. Coons, D. D., Secretary Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. Rev. A, W. Birks, Secretary 
Bureau of Pastoral Supply. Subject: ‘Crowded 


Pulpits and Vacant Pews.”’ 
meeting, which is open to the public, will be Rev. 
L. V. Rutledge of Dedham. The Ministerial Union 
and the Boston Congregational Ministers’ Meeting 
are invited to attend. 


The chairman of this 


Wm. C. Adams. 
* x 


SECRETARY AVAILABLE 


A young lady active in local and state Y. P. C. U. 
work, a graduate of a well-known business college 
in the secretarial course and with five years experi- 
ence, is very anxious to secure a position as secretary 
to a minister or church, that she may do something 
more for the Universalist Church. Any one in- 
terested in securing such a worker will receive fur- 
ther information by writing to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

* & 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
First Universalist Church, North Attleboro, Thurs- 
day, April 23. 

Morning session at 10.30. Organ recital, Mr. 
Joseph Minchew. Devotional service, Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk. Greetings, Mrs. Clifton Carpenter, vice- 
president of Mission Circle. Response, Mrs. Harrie 
P. Olney, Seeond District vice-president. Duet, 
“Love Divine,’ Mrs. R. Blanchard, Mrs. L. Peter- 
son. “In Black and White,” Mrs. I. V. Lobdell, 
Miss Alice G. Enbom, Attleboro. Address, “The 
American Negro of To-day,’’ Mrs. Joseph Mitchell, 
Boston, graduate of Talladega College. Solo, 
“Beautiful Garden of Prayer,’’ Mrs. R. Blanchard. 
“Why Should I?”” Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
Miss Harriet Yates, Boston. 

Good Fellowship Luncheon will be served at 
12.30 o’clock, tickets 50 cents. Reservations must 
be made by April 21. Apply to Mrs. Otto Schubert, 
Plainville, Mass. Tel. No. Attleboro 1096-W. 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Voluntary, Mr. Joseph 
Minchew. Opening Prayer, Mr. J. Wayne Haskell. 
Solo in Japanese, Miss Georgene Bowen. Roll Call. 
Offertory, Mr. Joseph Minchew. Duet for organ 
and piano, Mr. Joseph Minchew, Miss Elsie Minchew. 
Address, Miss Georgene Bowen. Music, ‘House 
by the Side of the Road,’’ sextette. Benediction. 

The Boston-Providence bus via North Attleboro, 
passes the church and will stop to leave passengers 
at corner of Church St. The bus leaves Boston at 
Park Square on the hour. Will stop en route for 
passengers on signal. Time: One hour and twenty 
minutes, 

Ga fo 
SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The April meeting of the Sabbath School Union 
will be held on Wednesday, April 15, at the Uni- 
versalist church in Wakefield. 

Directors’ meeting at 6 p. m. Supper at 6.30. 

Evening meeting at .7.30. The speaker will be 
Prof. Henry H. Tweedy of Yale Divinity School. 
Subject, “Prayer as Adapted to Children and Young 
People.” 

of. ae 
SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS IN CHICAGO 


An increased number of courses for religious work- 
ers in colleges will be offered jointly by the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Theological Seminary during the summer 
quarter. The first term of the summer quarter ex- 
tends from June 22 to July 24, and the second term 
from July 27 to Aug. 28. Various scholarships are 
available to selected students in both the Divinity 
Sehool and the Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
Hazen Foundation has given a special fund to aid a 
limited number of college and university teachers 
and administrators, university pastors, and Chris- 
tian Association secretaries to meet a portion of their 
expenses. 

Among the seventy-seven courses jointly offered 
in both schools are the following in the first term: 
Religion and the College Curriculum, Prof. Edwin 
&. Aubrey; The Spiritual Interpretation of History, 
Dean Shailer Mathews; Religious Values of Litera- 
ture, Prof. Andrew Drummond, Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Organization of Religious Activities among Students, 
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Leslie Blanchard, executive secretary National 
Student Council of the Y. W. C. A. Second term: 
Philosophy of Religion, Prof. H. N. Wieman; Phi- 
losophy of Theism, Professor Wieman; Living Issues 
in Religious Thought, Prof. H. G. Wood, director 
of studies Woodbrooke Hall and professor in the 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England; The 
Adult Education Movement in Its Relation to Morals 
and Religion, Prof. W. M. Alderton. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Margaret Clifford Hutchins 


Mrs. Margaret Clifford Hutchins, one of the 
founders of the Anderson, Indiana, church, passed 
to the higher life on March 8, 1931. She was the 
daughter of Benjamin Clifford and a sister of John 
F. Clifford, long the president of the Indiana Con- 
vention, and a lifelong subscriber to and reader of 
the Christian Leader. She testified to her interest 
in the paper by providing a permanent endowment 
in her name. 


Mrs. George Edgar Downing 


Mrs. Alice Downing, wife of George Edgar ‘Down- 
ing, after a brief illness, passed to the higher life at 
her home in Chelsea, Vt., Wednesday, March 23. 
Mrs. Downing was a woman of rare gentleness and 
sweetness and was highly respected and loved by 
all who knew her. Home was to her the dearest 
place on earth and it was her chief object in life to be 
helpful and happy. Her life of daily loving sacrifice 
for others will be a blessed memory. She leaves a 
husband, three sons, a daughter and a sister to 
mourn their loss. Harry and Byron reside in Chel- 
sea, Leon in Springfield, Belle, wife of Mr. Hopkins, 
and a sister, in Cabot, Vt. 

The funeral was at the old home, attended by Rev. 
C. F. McIntire of Chelsea. A large number of rela- 
tives and friends were present. 


Theodore Lyman Dean 


Rev. Theodore Lyman Dean, for many years a 
resident of Malden, Mass., and a retired Univer- 
salist minister, passed away suddenly at the home of 
his son-in-law and daughter, Rev. and Mrs. Leslie 
Clare Manchester, at Cassadaga, Fla., in his ninety- 
fourth year. Heart trouble was the cause. He 
had been ill only a few hours. 

The deceased was a native of Worcester, and was 
a member of one of the early classes which was 
graduated from St. Lawrence University. He was 
a minister in the Universalist denomination from 
1864 to 1922, the first two years as a licentiate. He 
was ordained in 1866, upon his return from the 
Civil War. 

Mr. Dean served in General Butler’s New Eng- 
land Brigade during the war. His pastoral charges 
were as follows: 1864, Hartland Corners, Vt.; 1865 
Oxford, Mass.; 1866-67, West Bridgewater; 1867-71, 
West Haverhill; 1872-73, Winchester, N. H.; 1874- 
Chicopee; 1876-77, Alton, N. Y.; 1878, Scranton, 
Pa., after which he took a rest until 1890, when he 
eame to Malden. The next year he preached at 
Rowley but lived here. Since then he has been re- 
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tired, passing the time between Malden and Flori- 
da. In 1922 he resigned his fellowship in the Uni- 
versalist denomination. 

His wife, who was Miss Sarah J. Ward of Poult- 
ney, Vt., passed away in 1916. They were married 
upon his return from the war. He was long a mem- 
ber of the Prohibition Party and an intense advo- 
eate; also a real lover of nature and much interested 
in minerology. He had made extensive researches 
in the Bible and had translated portions of the New 
Testament from the original Greek. Interment 
will be at Poultney, Vt. 

He is survived by his daughter, Rosa, Mrs. Man- 
chester.—Malden (Mass.) Evening News. 
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52 issues for $2.50 


The Twilight 
of Christianity 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 


“9 


“The book is packed with information and un- 
answerable arguments which ought to create an un- 
usual stir in the ecclesiastical world.”---Dr. John H. 
De Minister, First Unitarian Society, Minne- 
apolis. 


Dr. Barnes has “rendered another distinguished 
service by revealing the true origins of religious cults 
and of the Bible.”---Walter S. Swisher, Minister, 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian Church. 


At all booksellers, $3.00 


RICHARD R. SMITH, INC. 
“NEW YORK 


»THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. 


Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
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Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
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THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


| FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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-CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. _ 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown. limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 

Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
6. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 


J ests: Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO + 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO: : 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instruetors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea: 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, | 4 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franktin, Afase 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston 
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Crackling 


“Well, my lad,’ spake the bearded 
physician, “I find you suffering from an 
assorted crop of suppressed desires. You 
also are the fortunate possessor of three 
types of complex: superior, inferior, and 
alterior. Your thyroid gland is slightly 
out of focus, while neurologically your 
reactions are poor, very poor. I find 
definite traces of dual personality and 
chronic melancholia. You live in a 
dream world and are mixed up in five or 
six interlocking personalities, including 
the Scandinavian. I think you are per- 
fectly safe. Go ahead! Good luck! No 
jury in Denmark will convict you.” 

“Thanks, Doce,” gratefully answered 
Hamlet. “Do you know where I can 
have a dagger sharpened?”’—Brooklyn 
Central. 

* * 

The Florida beach and blue sea looked 
inviting to the tourist from the North, 
but before venturing out to swim, he 
thought to make sure. 

““You’re certain there are no alligators 
here?” he inquired of the guide. 

“Nossuh,” replied that functionary, 
grinning broadly. “Ain’t no ’gators hy- 
Bhiee 

Reassured, the tourist started out. As 
the water lapped about his chest, he called 
back: ‘‘What makes you so sure there 
aren’t any alligators?” 

“Dey’s got too much sense,’’ bellowed 
the guide. ‘De sharks done skeered dem 
all away.”’—American Legion Weekly. 

¥k 

A friend sends in the following: ‘‘A little 
fellow, brought up under religious influ- 
ences, had a falling out with his brother, 
Willie. In his prayer that night he made 
especial appeal to God to ‘make Willie 
a better boy.’ Willie overheard it and 
resented it. ‘There you go!’ he shouted, 
‘trying to knock me to God. You do 
that again and I’ll knock your block off!’ ”’ 
—The Christian. 

* * 

Wife (to sax-playing husband): “If 

you don’t stop playing that thing, I’ll go 


crazy.” 

Husband: “You’re crazy already. I 
stopped half an hour ago.”—Cornell 
Widow. 


* * 


Another mighty nice thing about Old 
Dobbin was that his value didn’t de- 
preciate about 25 per cent after he had 
been driven three or four months.— 
Louisville Times. 

* * 

Roger Babson says that farmers who 
raise spinach are making money. And 
yet, what is money, with a troubled con- 
science?—Detroit News. 

* * 

Speaking of relief, the Red Cross got Cal 
Coolidge and Al Smith a chance to be 
heard over the radio again—San Diego 
Union. 
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PARIS 


represents the 
Grand Finale of 


Place de la Concorde 


The Universalist European Good Will Tour 


PARIS, that means so much to everybody and disap- 
points nobody. 


PARIS, with her grand boulevards; the Louvre; the Arc de 
Triomphe and Bois de Boulougne; Luxembourg Gardens 
and Galleries; Montmartre and Sacre Coeur; opera and 
shops. ‘ 

Paris and Napoleon; Versailles and Louis XIV; Fontaine- 


bleau and Henri IV; all these and much more, crowd into 
the thought of PARIS. 


Here also we shall meet distinguished men through the co- 
operation of Dr. Babcock of Carnegie Peace Foundation. 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE. JOIN NOW! 
Sailing from Montreal, June 17th 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY | 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 
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A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 
Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 
form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 


schools and Y. P. C. U. 
Price, 50 cents 
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